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Another One For The 
Keystone Lantern 





The Keystone Flashmeter 


A device for attachment to the front lens of any 
standard stereopticon with 500 watts of illumina- 
tion, enabling the operator to flash pictures, words, 
phrases, and sentences on the screen for definite 
fractions of a second. 


Full of interest for pupils and teachers. 


Diagnostic and remedial uses in quickness of per- 
ception, speed in reading, and use of perception 
span unlimited. 


Information Furnished on Request. 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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times ask me why I 
uch of my life to 


People some 
have devoted so m “ 
Visual Education. } 
Because Visual Education means 
much to the educational life o 


America. 
Yaa Vox 


H. A. DeVry, President 





THEATER-QUALITY PROJECTION 


Every professional theater projector uses the Intermittent Sprocket principle, but only 
DeVry — builder of fine professional machines — brings this principle to the | 4mm. field. 
Send for facts about this NEW improvement which changes all standards of |6mm. values 

. also 24 other DeVry-engineered features assuring more brilliant pictures with less 
flicker; clear, life-like sound; easy threading; automatic synchronization; constant-speed 
operation; less wear on films; and other advancements you will instantly appreciate. Mai! 
coupon today for new illustrated literature giving full descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES, 
and details of the exclusive DeVry "Self Liquidating Plan''—of special interest to schools 
which may not have ready funds available. 





Write for Information on the National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, Chicago, June 19, 20, 21, 22. 


DEVRY CORPORATION 











New York Est. 1913 Hollywood 
1103 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
ee ee SEND COUPON NOW ”~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~~ ~*8 
( DeVRY CORPORATION } 
( 1103 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
’ 
( Send illustrated literature. NEW LOW PRICES, and “DeVry Self-Liquidating 
Plan.” ) 
‘ Name } 
{ Address } 
‘ City State ’ 
‘ School 1 
‘ [}] Check here and enclose 25c if you desire new 64-page book, “Free Films for 
Schools”’. } 
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Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 
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Electrifying English 


This article (Part I) discusses educational 
derivatives obtainable from theatrical pro- 
ductions. Part II (June) will present values 
of the microfilm in the teaching of English. 


By WALTER GINSBURG 
English Department, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


N CONNECTION with the annual convention of 


the National Council of Teachers of English at 

St. Louis, a Committee on the Applications of 
Technical Advances to English held a meeting listed 
in the program as “Teaching English by Electricity.” 
So now it’s electricity and the application of techni 
cal advances! The tireless company of restless English 
teachers marches along; but here, surely, it comes to 
the culmination of its explorations. For now are we 
not in the outermost edge of program development ? 
Surely this is the end of the road. Is it? If you and 
I know anything, we know this: the only permanent 
thing is change. And with the changes, vital English 
teaching evolves and modifies to the new demands and 
values in life. As life grows more complicated and 
we hope—richer, so must our program, professedly 


based on life, become more complicated and—we are 


again hoping—richer. Right now we are far from 
the end; indeed, we are only beginning. We stand 
but on the threshold of the new scientific advances. 

The striking recency and rapidity of scientific ad 
vances may be realized if we use the illustration given 
by Dr. Raney!, distinguished director of the University 
of Chicago libraries, that, although we are about half 
a million years removed from our simian progenitors, 
the beasts of the trees—hard as this long span may 
be to grasp in the light, or rather the darkness, of 
the bestial barbarism observable in a certain part 
of Europe today—the record of man’s culture does 
not exceed four figures in years. To visualize the 
short span of our recorded culture, compress the 
300,000 years to 50. On this scale the printing press 
is just a few weeks old, Darwin’s Origin of Species ap 
peared this morning, and the motion picture, the radio, 
the photo-electric cell are matters of the last few seconds, 
Indeed, the scientific developments subsequent to the 
discovery of the electric impulse are still in their 
early dawn. 


Only the dawn—but we are excitedly aware of 
technological advances already affecting the great ex 
pressional and interpretational areas of life with which 
our English teaching is concerned. And here we 
recognize that science provides us mot only with 
the background materials so needed in the service 


1In a paper read before the Catholic Library Association, Kansas City, 
June 16, 1938, and published in The Journal of Documentary Repro 
duction, Washington, D. C., Summer, 1938, titled Through the Eye 


of a Needle.” 
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Characters from Dickens’ “A Tale of Two Cities” come to 
life for the student when he sees this filming of the famous 
novel (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 


of the present program’s contents; what is far more 
significant, it opens completely new spheres of ex- 
periences. The motion picture and the radio give us 
new forms of art, providing new provinces in ex- 
pression and interpretation. The great goal of all 
our work in English is to enable the student, through 
abilities in expression and comprehension, to develop 
the power to meet his present and future life’s problems 
successfully, in terms of his own happiness, the 
happiness of his society, and in terms of the preserva- 
tion of the democracy so essential to this kind of in- 
dividual growth. In this light, we must attend to the 
development of abilities as demanded by the new media 
of expression and comprehension—these new instru- 
ments of scientific advance. The New York Times, 
commenting editorially on one of the most significant 
and comprehensive examinations of an entire system 
of education, the New York State Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Education, infers from 
the study that “we need a new education for a new 
kind of civilization; education to keep pace with 
modern technology, education to make democracy a 
living fact*.”’ 

\sk about scientific advances as an aid in teach- 
ing English, and usually the first thing mentioned is 
the motion picture. No wonder! With sight and 
sound, this most familiar of all the scientific infants 
comes as close to reality as any artificial presenta- 
tion of life can. Special groups of experts within such 
bodies as the National Council of Teachers of English 
devote themselves entirely to the study of motion 
Without presuming 
even to begin to cover the field, I wish merely to 
make a few observations here: 


pictures in English teaching. 


lirst, that the richest aspect of the motion picture 
development as it applies to our English program 
remains the photoplay in the theater outside the school. 
Until the effective techniques of expert Hollywood 
production are applied to material suggested by cur- 
riculum, this must continue to be the case. Here we 


New York Times, November 18, 1938, editorial titled, “School for 
Citizenship 
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may find the photoplay as an experience in its own 
right, conveying to audiences interpretations of life— 
a veritable literature of its own. Here, also, we have 
the kinds of material most sought by English teachers— 
the material that makes books spring to life for the 
first time in the students’ experience. Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield, Little Women, Captains 
Courageous, Elephant Boy, Romeo and Juliet form but 
a short part of the long list of photoplays that give 
vitality to the characters of the books read in class®. 
Helping us to make fuller use of the theatrical film 
outside the school are the agencies such as the Motion 
Picture Committee of the National Education As- 
sociation’s Department of Secondary Education, the 
Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., and the of- 
fices of the Motion Picture Producers and _ Distri- 
butors of America, Inc. The last organization has 
valuable material for distribution to a representative, 
preferably the librarian, of each school. These in- 
clude free broadsides giving stimulating visualiza- 
tions prepared by the research staffs of the produc- 
tion companies’ authenticated feature pictures, and 
sets of large, clear stills selected from the feature 
productions likely to be of most use as background 
in your classroom work. The stills are provided at 
cost, one dollar for a set of ten to fifteen select- 
ions. Some of the sets now available include Robin 
Hood, Boys Town, David Copperfield, The Good Earth, 
Victoria The Great, Gunga Din, Heidi, Lloyds of 
London, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Maid of Salem, 
Prince and the Pauper, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Tom Sawyer, and Dead End. 

Second, that vivid, meaningful literary and historical 
hackgrounds may soon be made available for class- 
room use as a result of the growing in‘erest of certain 
large producers in what they call “the research clip- 
pings.’ These materials culled from the feature pro- 
ductions based on historical or literary interpretation, 
and composed into short, effective units on 16mm 
film, would have the appealing quality of the best 
pictures exhibited in the theater outside the school. 

Third, that in this development of editing and 
processing the feature films into effective shorts for 
use in the classroom, we have an aspect of the motion 
picture in relation to the English class that transcends 
subject matter boundaries and enters into the dynamics 
of character foundation and attitude growth. Here 
I need only refer to the work of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Commission on Human Re- 
lations Motion Picture Project, under the direction 
of Alice Keliher. This committee edits shorts from 
the feature productions, choosing sequences illustra- 
ting various significant phases of human conflicts in 
contemporary life. These shorts are being tried ex- 
perimentally in several cooperating schools. If their 
use is successful, they will be placed at the disposal 
of all schools’. For this academic year, the list of 
films includes excerpts from The Good Earth, to show 


®Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 28 
West 44th Street, New York City, supplies a mimeographed list of 
about ninety recent films made from books which would interest high 
school students 


*When the films are ready for school use, they will be released 
through the Associated School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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the status of peasant women in China; from Arrow- 
smith, to show medical science vs. humani.y; from 
Dead End, to show social conditions leading to crime: 
from Cavalcade, to show mother’s reaction to two 
generations of war; from The Informer, to show be- 
trayal of friend for financial gain; and from many 
other films, showing other aspects of conflicts. Doesn't 
this come as close to English in its objectives as any- 
thing we ever talk about concerning “the enrich- 
ment of experience” and “the enlargement of one’s 
understanding of life’’? 

Fourth, and last, that very recently announcement 
was made in the press of a new group formulated 
among educators in coopera‘ion with producers to 
make motion pictures in the direct service of pro- 
moting democracy. Through the screen techniques 
of dramatization and emotional appeal, the human 
values of the democratic way of life will be made 
more vivid. As the end of all subjects in the American 
school, democracy is the end of English; and we shall 





“Barkis is Willin’” in this scene from the M-G-M production 
of Dickens’ masterpiece, “David Copperfield.” 


have to explore this, too, as a significant application 
of the motion picture to the translation of a great 
concept into functioning meanings. 


The work of applying science progresses. Not only 
in motion pictures, but on other fronts as well new 
mechanisms and techniques constantly are being ex- 
plored and applied. In passing we may note: 

1. The apparatus used in diagnosis and correction 
of reading disabilities. Stella Center and Gladys 
Persons thoroughly discuss the applications of 
these instruments to an actual reading improve- 
ment program, in a 1937 National Council of 
Teachers of English publication®. 

2. The radio—modern wonder in the school and in 
the home. The significance of the radio for Eng- 
lish teaching is undergoing a patient and illumin- 
ating study by the Ohio State University Com- 

5Center, S. and Persons, G. Teaching High School Students to Read 
The National Council of Teachers of English, Monograph 6. D Apple- 


ton-Century Co., New York, 1937. 


. ¢? 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Interpreting the Public Schools 
Through Motion Pictures 


Concrete suggestions as to how a school may 
visualize itself before the eyes of the community 


By NORVAL L. MARTIN 











DUCATION is the biggest single business in 
which most communities engage. In fact, ortho 
dox courses and textbooks in school administra 
tion make analogies to corporate business in describing 
the ideal organization of a public school system. <A 
parallelism can be drawn in which the general publi 
is compared with the stockholders of a corporation and 
the school board with the directors of the corporation 

Whether or not this parallelism is accepted as sound, 
near'y every one must agree that this business of pub 
lic education is a cooperative concern in which every 
one is interested. Every taxpayer has an investment 
and should be eagerly anticipating and expecting divi 
dends. These investors must be shown, not spasmod: 
cally, but continuously—the real worth of the schools 
as measured by their products. Frontier thinkers in 
education are meeting this challenge by providing an 
intelligent, continuous and honest program of publicity 
and interpretation. 

One of the most efficient devices for an interpreta 
tion program is that of movies of the school activities 
during the year. These pictures are not so cosily but 
that almost any school with a visual education program 
could very conveniently afford it. Some of the follow 
ing activities might be photographed with a moving 
picture camera: 

1. The first faculty mecting of the year when plans for the 
opening of the school year are made and discussed 

2 The students as they arrive at the school building in 
busses. 

3. Formal registration of the students 

home room where the students register 

First convocation of the year. 

Each department of the school as it actually operates 


un 


during the year. 

6 Each club in session 

7. The annual homecoming football game with its cheering 
section. 

8. A fire drill when it is given by local and state fire officials 

9. The school lunch room or cafeteria during lunch hour 

10. The recreational activities for those pupils who remain at 
school during the lunch hour. 

11. Outstanding programs at the school after school hours 
such as, receptions for new students, teas for new faculty 
members, teas for mothers of pupils enrolled 

12. Hi-Y father and son banquet. 

13. Various phases of the guidance program 

14. Convocations composed of student talent. 

15. The visiting teacher and her work. 

16. School clinics (Health, Dental, Eyes). 

17. Charity drives prior to the Christmas vacation 

18. The school paper staff at work, editing an edition of the 
paper. 

19. The library with students and teachers at work, 

20. Various bulletin boards for students. 


Yirector of Visual Education 


Ids High School, Seymour, Ind. 


21. Musical and dramatic productions during the year. 

2. Pageants 

3. All phases of athletics including varsity and intra-mural 
participation of football, basketball, baseball, track, tennis, 
golf, swimming. 

4. The Visual Instruction department at work. 

25. The work of the director of safety with its safety patrol 
and its safety club. 

6. Various contests during the year and the winners of each 
such as, Latin, Mathematics, Typing, Music, Oratory, 
Spelling. 

27. The debate team in action. 

8. Parent teacher programs during the year. 

29. School exhibits, open house. 

30. Celebration of National Education Week. - 

31. Honor Day activities. 

32. The academic honor rolls (six weeks and semester ). 

33. Pupils with perfect attendance during the year. 

34. May Day activities. 

35. Freshman introductory day in the Spring for next year’s 
prospective freshmen. 

36. Parent-teacher forums. 

37. Local Teachers’ Federation in session. 

38. Observance of special days as, Thanksgiving, Armistice 
Day, Easter, Mother’s day, World Peace Day, Poppy Day, 
Constitution day. 

39. Observance of Special weeks as, Book Week, Boy and 
Girl Scout Week, Good English Week, Music Week, 
Courtesy Week, Good Teeth Week, Good Manners Week, 
Fire Prevention Week. 

40. Evening extension classes for teachers. 

41. Excursions to local industries, places of historical and 
geographical interest. 

42. Teacher’s hobbies during vacations. 

43. New building and new equipment. 

44. Teacher’s as they leave for the annual State Teachers 
Association Convention. 

45. Pep meeting prior to athletic events. 

40. Members of the speech classes as they talk before city 
PTA groups, service clubs, tuberculosis meetings. 

47. Mile of pennies for annual T. B. Drive. 

48. Toys which are collected, repaired and redecorated for 
needy children at Christmas 

49. Junior-Senior Reception. 

90 Agricultural and Industrial exhibit in which the school 
cooperates. 

51. Distribution of yearbooks with students autographing 
same 

52. Commencement activities and graduation exercises, in- 
cluding Baccalaureate, senior breakfast and picnics. 

53. Superintendent and Principal signing diplomas. 

54. Scholarships and special awards among the graduating 
class. 

These and many other activities of the school could 
ye photographed during the school year. Such a pro- 
gram should be continuous during the whole year ; it 
must be inclusive, honest and understandable. It 
should be dignified but aggressive, an attempt must be 
made to reach every student of the school and thus 
reach every home represented in the school. 
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Footage devoted to the various topics would vary 
endlessly, of course. Combination of these sequences 
into reels of suitable length and content calls for care- 
ful selection, cutting, editing, titling, etc. Completed 
reels of this type can then be used very appropriately 
as a part of the program of Parent-Teacher meetings 
and other meetings of a similar nature. They could be 
used occasionally as a part of the program of such 
meetings as service clubs, civic association, dedication 
of new buildings and other special occasions, meetings 
of business and professional clubs and organizations, 
and meetings of o:her organizations which are organ- 
ized for charitable and social purposes. 

When a program of interpretation of this type is 
developed it can be used very effectively in creating, 
developing and maintaining a high type of good-will 
among the stockholders in this business called Public 
Education. When the paying public is correctly in- 
formed as to the activities and functions of the local 
school system, the chances will be greatly reduced that 
the local tax adjustment board will remonstrate to the 
supposedly high tax rate in the budget for school pur- 
poses. 


Electrifying English 


(Concluded from page 150) 


mittee on the Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
with the aid of a General Education Board grant?. 

3. The transcriptions of valuable broadcasts, over- 
coming time-schedule difficulties through avail- 
ability of the programs as recorded on phono- 
graph records. The Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, through a subsidiary, is developing trans- 
scriptions of educational radio programs’. 

4. The recordings of the Shakespeare plays by 
Orson Welles and his Mercury Theater Group. 
The series of recordings calls itself “The Mercury 
Theater of the Classroom,” and is being made 
available through the Columbia Phonograph Co.° 
A Carnegie Corporation Committee under Dr. 
Irvin Stewart is subsidizing the experimental 
use of these materials in a group of representa- 
tive American high schools.° 

5. The recordings of students’ speech, used as stim- 
ulation, aid in diagnosis and correction, and as 
a measure of improvement. “Hear yourself 
as others hear you,” one enthusiastic teacher I 
know tells her students as they come in to have 
their speech recorded. 

6. The latest advance in the new mechanisms of 
communication—facsimile broadcasting. What is 
it? Through facsimile broadcasting picture and 
text materials are faithfully reproduced over 
the air. For example, when you roll out of 
bed in the morning, you can find at your feet 


*Committee on Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Alton O’Steen, chairman of section on English. 


™TRCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey. Ells- 
worth C. Dent, Director of Educational Department. 


®Columbia Phonograph Company, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
*Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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the wirelessed newspaper, just rolled out of your 
radio! Whatever is placed before the board- 
casting scanner travels through the ether and 
comes out of the receiver. And this is already 
here! On December 8 Station KSD, operated 
experimentally by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
began a regular broadcast of a specially pre- 
pared facsimile newspaper. Leading news of the 
day, sports, cartoons, radio programs, and finan- 
cial quotations made up the Volume One, Num- 
ber One copy of the radio newspaper, using 


the Post-Dispatch’s regular 7-point type. It is 
not necessary for the reader to be present when 
the newspaper comes over the radio. <A clock 


automatically starts the receiver at the beginning 
of the facsimile broadcast, and stops it at the 
conclusion. 


NX 


The proximity of television. The facsimile broad- 
casting already here is but the shadow of won- 
derful things soon to come! Reports of suc- 
cessful television broadcasts in realistic non-labora- 
tory situations appear frequently in the press. 
“Television By Springtime” read one news story 
telling of the statement from the offices of the 
Radio Corporation of America, that television 
would be available for home use by the open- 
ing of the New York World’s Fair in April, 1939. 
And “Movies by Wireless” is the headline over 
the news that a large motion picture company 
plans to place on the market soon a television set 
for reception of films specially edited down to 
telecasting. The motion picture in the class 
room simply by snapping the button of the 
television receiver ! 

Thus in this dawn of scientific advancements are 
we English teachers aware of great applications already 
made, and soon to be made, to our teaching. Partic- 
ularly to the radio and the motion picture, the National 
Council of Teachers of English has maintained a search- 
ing alertness attested by several of its publications.!° 
But there is a certain practicable technological de- 
velopment already here, to which we are not as alert 
as we should be. Because its potentialities seem so 
great, and because its applications remain almost 
unknown to our work, I should like to discuss micro- 
photography with all the emphasis I can command. 


10Max J. Herzberg, editor, Radio and the Teacher of English: William 
Lewis, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools: Rand, H 
and Lewis, Rk B Film and Nchool: and numerous other articles in 
The English Journal 





Editor's Note: 


In March we ran the first of what was to be a 
consecutive series of four articles on Visual In- 
struction in Connecticut, by John S. Carroll, of 
Yale University. Due to present changes and ad- 
justment in the Connecticut Plan, the remaining 
articles in the series could be presented better at a 
later date. It is the author’s contention, and ours, 
that the series be continued when complete data 
are available on the interesting developments in 
the State program. 
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Motion Pictures — 


Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


Page 153 


Part Nine: recalling the “Ford Educa- 


tional Weekly” of 1916, the first prac- 
tical organizations begun to reclaim 
theatrical films for non-theatrical use, 


and the remarkable distributing machin- 


Editor of ''The Spur," New York City 


HIS opportunity, after the arm- 
istice, to salvage the property 


represented in the “Screen Tele- 
gram,” was realized especially by sev- 
eral persons: Charles Urban, who had 
a laboratory to keep occupied; Terry 
Ramsaye, who had started the “Screen 
Telegram,” and Ray Hall who had 
edited it. There was also another im- 
portant figure who, in Urban’s com- 
petent opinion, was an excellent person 
to care for the business organization of 
a new venture of the contemplated sort. 
This individual was George McLeod 

Jaynes, a very tall, slender Englishman, 
aged under forty, who had arrived in 
New York toward the end of 1915 as 
chief salesman for the Hepworth Manu 
facturing Company, Ltd., a London film 
concern. He was called “Captain,” his 
military service said to have been with 
His Majesty’s Forces in India, where he 
possibly had met Urban at the time of 
the Durbar. 

Accordingly, early in 1919, there was 
organized at the Kineto offices in the 
Masonic Temple Building—a new, in- 
dependent newsreel called ‘‘Kinograms.” 
The name recalled somewhat forcibly 
that of the Edison Company’s house 
organ in 1910, the Kinetogram. Baynes 
was made president, and for editor was 
chosen Terry Ramsaye. But, in 1920, 
Ramsaye, who now had other interests 
largely in editing and cutting important 
expedition films and in planning his 
monumental history of motion pictures 
entitled .4 Million and One _ Nights, 
retired. Ray Hall succeeded him as 
editor. As assistant editor Forrest Izard 
was taken over from the disintegrating 
Community Service, and Hazel _ E. 
Flynn, a former theatrical press agent, 
became a title writer for the release. 
Urban was content to be merely “of the 
company,” possibly because he didn’t 
want the British Government to think he 
had trafficked in spoils of war. 

In the meantime, and not too un- 
expectedly, there was another film or- 
ganization awaiting a successor to carry 
on—no less than the American Gaumont 
Company, now fallen to extreme diffi- 
culties. Among its remaining assets 
were a renowned newsreel and a_ fine 
laboratory, the latter, situated con- 
veniently in the New York metropolitan 
area at Flushing, Long Island; and those 
properties seemed highly attractive to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway which had 
decided that motion pictures would be 
a most profitable form of publicity. So 
the C. P. R. quietly bought the American 
Gaumont for a sum said to have been 
approximately half a million dollars—the 
now traditional mark of success in non- 
theatricals, although it remained to be 





McLaughlin-Aero Digest photo 


Henry Ford’s idea of educational mo- 
tion pictures was to use them to in- 
terpret modern America. He spent 
thousands of dollars trying to prove it. 


seen in this case to whom the success 
belonged, the buyer or the seller. For 
the C. P. R. to appear too prominently 
in the management of this new under- 
taking—especially of the newsreel— 
would, of course, be prejudicial to pub- 
lic acceptance of it; so the C. P. R. ar- 
ranged with Captain Baynes not only 
to manage the newsreel, but to move his 
entire outfit to the Gaumont Laboratories 
in Flushing. 

To make the Bayne ménage still more 
complete, he was called upon to super- 
vise also the newsreel included in the 
ambitious plan of the Selznicks, father 
and son, who had suddenly arisen as 
powers in regular motion picture the- 
atricals. For the proper functioning of 
the three weekly releases, “Kinograms,” 
“The Gaumont News” and “The Selz- 
nick News” (not to forget the inevit- 
able magazine release which cares for 
the human interest overflow), Baynes 
organized a holding corporation called 
“The Associated Screen News”—a large 
business, conjured, one may say, out of 
And, for the present, we may 
leave Baynes, satisfied that he has 
plenty to keep him busy for awhile 
without seeking further complications. 
We will meet him later, again. 


thin air. 


“THe Forp EpucationaL WEEKLY” 

Ar this juncture, believe it or not, 
there is still another newsreel to be 
considered, and one which was to leave 
a strong impression on non-theatricals. 
It was issued by that dynamic person- 


ery awaiting New York schools in 1920 


age, Henry Ford. In June, 1916, came 
the news that the newly-formed Atlas 
Motion Pictures Corporation in Detroit, 
with its large laboratory and extensive 
equipment, was backed by the automobile 
manufacturer named; and soon there- 
after appeared “The Ford Educational 
Weekly.” 

For something over two years he dis- 
tributed it through independent’ ex- 
changes to about 3,000 theatres; then, 
in January, 1919, the Goldwyn Corpora- 
tion, which already was issuing the 
“Goldwyn-Bray Pictograph,” undertook 
to distribute it to a larger audience at 
cost. I don’t know what the cost was 
to them; but previously it was estimated 
to have been approximately $750,000 per 
year. Of this sum not one cent came 
back to the sponsor or to the treasurer 
of the Ford Motor Company and the 
weekly quantity of film ran to between 
400,000 and half a million feet. 


Ford, a warm friend and hearty ad- 
mirer of Thomas A. Edison, had been 
greatly impressed with the advantages of 
the screen in public education, but he 
felt that many genuine opportunities were 
being missed by the newsreels then in cir- 
culation. He wanted citizens of the 
United States to see what their Govern- 
ment was doing, to understand how public 
money was being spent, and to know the 
constructive work of Big Business. Some- 
thing of his aim may be appreciated by 
noting titles from the first Goldwyn re- 
lease. One was, “What Uncle Sam Will 
Do for Two Cents,” the story of the 
Post Office Department; a second, “The 
Truth About the Liberty Motor,” a pic- 
torial description of the Government’s 
wartime airplane engines; a third, “Hang 
It All,” or the making of wallpaper ; 
fourth, “Carrying Old Glory to the Seven 
Seas,” showing the work of the great 
Hog Island shipyards; fifth, “Canada’s 
Mountain of Tears,” a scenic of Mt. 
Edith Cavell; sixth, “Where ‘the Spirit 
That Won’ was Born,” a Washington’s 
3irthday release showing historic Phil- 
adelphia, Valley Forge, and Mt. Vernon; 
and seventh, “Rough Stuff,” a review of 
the carborundum industry. 


The unusual attention given to num- 
bers such as these undoubtedly stimulated 
manufacturers and business men gener- 
ally to propaganda uses of films; but at 
the same time it probably made exhibitors 
suspect that their theatres were being 
used for “cuckoo” advertising, in the 
profits of which they were not permitted 
to share. They were never quite satisfied 
that so shrewd a business man as Henry 
Ford was getting nothing out of it. But 
even exhibitors who did not raise that 
question did not want too many newsreels 
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on their programs. They gave precedence, 
of course, to the regularly established 
theatrical ones, and required space, too, 
for comedies and novelties. So, in its 
theatrical aspects, “The Ford Educational 
Weekly” died away. 

In the summer of 1919, William H. 
Dudley, educator at the University of 
Wisconsin, was invited to head a com- 
mittee, selected by himself, which was to 
come to the Ford plant at Detroit and 
edit the Ford films for school use. He 
responded promptly with a group includ- 
ing Charles Roach, of the State College 
of lowa Department of Visual Educa- 
tion; W. M. Gregory, an expert geog 
rapher, of Cleveland; and J. V. Ankeney, 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
work was done speedily and, in 1920, 
Fitzpatrick & Elroy were advertising the 
library, with themselves as soie repre- 
sentatives. As to what became of some 
of the unused industrial subjects, I have 
reason t» believe that they were given, 
possibly at cost, to the manufacturers 
whose plants and operations were shown. 
Which must have made it difficult, for a 
time, for the small local producers of 
films to persuade those favored manu- 
facturers to make news subjects for 
themselves. 

Before me as I write is a leaflet en 
titled The Ford Educational Library, 
copyrighted 1922 by the Ford Motor 
Company, which no doubt represents the 
early work of the Dudley committee. 
The films are described as having been 
produced and as being distributed by 
the Ford Motion Picture Laboratories of 
Detreit There are fifty-one subjects, 
classified as: Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Recreation, History, Sanitation and 
Health, Safety, Industrial Geography, 
Regional Geography, Cities, Cities and 
Citizenship, and Technical — the last 
named subdivided into Surgery, Me- 
chanical, Chemical and Electrical. 


“Each film,” the reader is told, “has 
a complete synopsis or syllabus contain- 
ing: the title and subtitles, the educa- 
tional aim, data suitable to aid the 
teacher, definite questions for presenting 
the lesson, problems, questions and a list 
of references. The film lesson is arranged 
in accord with modern methods, and the 
photography is the finest artistry of the 
laboratory.” One is informed, moreover, 
that “many new classroom films are now 
in preparation. The technical series— 
surgical, mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical—will receive addition of specialized 
subjects for trade schools, technical in- 
stitutions and colleges.” 


The Ford Laboratories still carry on 
this work, serving the entire United 
States through Ford dealers. Films are 
rented at low rates, some offered “free” 
(plus transportation charges), and most 
of them are available for purchase— 
five cents per foot for nitrate prints and 
ten for non-flam in 35-millimeter width. 
Purchase is urged as the best method 
and, to those schools which cannot afford 
themselves to buy, it is suggested by the 
sponsors that they form a “Ford Educa- 
tional Library Association” with other 
schools for the purpose of acquiring the 
material. 


Tue Patron SAINT oF 23RD STREET 


COMMUNITY SERVICE used the Kineto 
Laboratory for virtually all its output, 
and in the train of the Fosters came 
many other non-theatrical workers who 
had offices in the building. In fact, de 
liberately or not, Urban made a minor 
specialty of non-theatrical developing and 
printing. It probably was Community 
Service which first attracted the strug 
gling little non-theatrical producer ten 
ants because of the market it afforded to 
their product; but they found the Kineto 
Laboratory a convenience, too, with the 
genial Urban lending a sympathetic ear 
to their tales of woe 
compared with his own handsome difh 
culties, these were too small to be dis- 
turbing. Certainly, with the efforts of 
Kinemacolor to save itself by making 
educationals and industrials, and the 
contacts of old Urbanora House with 
the once struggling pioneers such as F 
Percy Smith, who had almost starved 
while he made amazing novelties, Urban 
knew supremely well what hard scratch 
ing it was to make a living in _ non- 
theatricals. 

The Masonic Temple Building shel 
tered not only small producers attracted 


possibly because, 





Walter Yorke’s careful preliminary 
survey of non-theatricals made him 
one of the least disillusioned men in 
it. He never expected too much. 


there, but offshoots of Community Serv- 
ice itself—or, rather, one ought to say, 
perhaps, offshoots of the Community 
wartime system. The Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau now was here; and 
George Zehrung was carrying on with 
a much reduced, peacetime appropria- 
tion. Zehrung was director, of course, 
with a very capable young assistant, A. 
L. Frederick, as secretary, and Walter 
Yorke supervising the actual physical 
handling of the films going in and out. 
But by this time Walter Yorke, in his 
patient, thorough way, had satisfied him- 
self that he knew the general working 
of this curious new trade, while he also 


had arrived at certain opinions about 
how the machinery might be bettered. Of 
one thing he was especially certain— 
that the money to be made there was not 
along the lines of the Y.M.C.A. work 
in supplying free films. It might be 
proper enough for its Association pur- 
poses, but in other circumstances he felt 
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that non-theatrical users should pay for 
the service. 

“Free” films, as listed in non-theatrical 
catalogiies, are usually so designated in 
quotation-marks, which is a little puzzling 
to the uninitiated until one explains that 
it means that the films are free save that 
the user pays transportation charges 
both ways—or, in a new instances, just 
for return. That the subjects are other 
wise free means usually also that, with 
the exception of a few endowed sets here 
and there, they are dripping with propa 
Walter 
were clients who would be 


ganda. concluded that there 
villing to pay 
a nominal sum for relief from these 
embarrassments and, on this concept, he 
determined to found his own business 
Of course, there seemed to be only one 
substantial source of material for sucl 
a project, and that was the theatrical 
exchange with its outworn pictures. There 
was, however, another, lesser source 
which never has been sufficiently appre 
ciated; and that comprised the entertan 
ment films made for theatres but which 
the theatrical booking offices, for one 
reason or another, had never accepted 
And then, also, he concluded, when one 
refers to “used” theatrical material, it 
need not necessarily mean cracked, torn, 
dirty prints. \s long as the non-the 
atrical rights are legitimately obtained, 
the buyer commonly has the right to have 
new prints made at a laboratory desig 
nated by the owner of the negative 


THE RECLAMATION IDEA 


WHILE it is clear from much going 
before in these pages that salvage of 
theatrical films for non-theatrical exhibi 
tion was not, at this late date, a new 
idea—Lyman Howe having profited from 
it in the Nineties—there apparently had 
been no business founded completely upon 
it until the later days of the General 
Film Company. The educational lists 
of Urban and Kleine, dating back to the 
same broad period, actually represented 
just lesser outlets for fundamental the 
atrical enterprises. The narrow General 
Film story is interesting; and it owes 
its being to an original member of the 
reviewing committee of the old National 
Board of Censorship, Mrs. Ruth Gould 
Dolesé. 

Mrs. Dolesé, seeing the thousands and 
thousands of feet of new subjects as 
they issued from the Patents companies, 
thought of their potentialities in the cause 
of education, and became curious about 
what happened to the reels when the 
theatres had finished with them. Het 
investigation resulted in the formation 
of an Educational Department by General 
Film primarily to engender good will 
in public relations. She was placed at 
the head of it, but physical handling was 
referred to Louis R. de Lorme 

De Lorme’s department was given the 
privilege of taking over any of the 
fit reels returned by the exchanges as 
theatrically exhausted, without charge, 
his duty being then to see what he could 
obtain for them from churches, schools, 
clubs and so on. To facilitate matters, 
in December, 1911, while General Film 
was still at 200 Fifth Avenue, a tall, 
narrow, illustrated catalogue of some forty 
pages, was printed to call these subjects 
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to the attention of the non-theatrical 
field. I am renewing my acquaintance 
with a copy of it now. 

The listing is of perhaps 500 items, 
rather pompously grouped under the head- 
ings Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, 
Philology, Natural Science, Useful Arts, 
Fine Arts, Literature and History, with 
a little straining here and there to make 
given subjects conform. On the back 
cover are four quotations evidently de- 
signed to impress the non theatrical user 
and somewhat quaint in reading today. 
Mark Twain said, it seems, that, “The 
modern motion picture show makes one 
feel brighter, healthier and happier.” El 
bert Hubbard was more succinct. He 
observed simply, “I am a motion picture 
fiend.” The ever-surprising Thomas A. 
Edison remarked, “The death knell of 
the saloon is sounded through the modern 
picture show,” and there is an inevitable 
quotation from the ubiquitous Professor 
Frederick Starr of Chicago University, 
“The moving picture is the highest type 
of entertainment in the world.” 

What interests me especially, however, 
is to notice the generous inclusion of the 
real non-theatrical subjects—notably the 
social service and industrial items. Here 
is the two-reeler made for the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association: the films made for 
New York’s Fire and Police Depart 
ments; the pictures of Army and Navy; 
“The Boy Scouts of America at Silver 
Bay”; the Edison chemistry pictures; 
Pathé’s “Boil Your Water’; Lubin’s 
“Marble Quarrying in Tennessee” ; “King 
Cotton”; Edison’s homily on impure milk 
—‘The Man Who Learned”; “The Birth 
and Adventures of a Fountain Pen’; 
“The Red Cross Seal” and other old 
friends with sentimental memories clust 
ering around every one. 

But this department of General Film 
still is not the business founded exclu- 
sively upon used films to which I re 
ferred. To General Film the enterprise 
remained just a form of salvage and an 
encouragement to theatregoers; to old 
De Lorme it was much more. He re 
mained with General Film Company, 
building his dream, until came the un 
mistakable writing on the wall which 
made certain the end of that interesting 
attempt at monopoly. Then, with the aid 
chiefly of two friends, Henry Major, 
Jr., and Charles H. Lamb, he bought in 
a sufficient library of the scrap film and, 
in June, 1915, he formed the Public Edu 
cational Film Company, with a capitaliza 
tion of $5,000 

\ little later came an opportunity for 
stronger support from Mr. Schwanhauser, 
of the Charles Beseler Company of 133 
East 23rd Street. This organization, 
engaged in supplying stereopticons and 
lantern slides to lecture circuits, and in 
cluding the active free lecture system of 
the City of New York, and no doubt im 
pressed by the activities of the Kleine 
Optical Company in Chicago, saw in De 
Lorme’s enterprise an opportunity for 
themselves: so De Lorme sold out to 
them for a snug little profit and hied 
himself to his homeland. The new owners 
formed the Beseler Film Company, with 
offices in the Masonic Temple Building 
But after about two years, when the 
War began and the Fosters became active, 


the Beseler Film Library was sold to 
Community Service for another snug little 
profit. The Beseler Film Company, 
however, continued as a casual service 
to inquiring friends 

Before the departure of De Lorme, 
some General Film officials had begun 
to realize that the non-theatrical field 
might be developed into larger profits. 
Besides, the mere fact of De Lorme’s 
going did not stop continued requests 
from the field to that address. So the 
non-theatrical department was kept go- 
ing, now in charge of Catherine F. Carter. 
Mrs. Carter was an excellent choice. She 
was one who had caught the idea of 1m- 
proving small opportunities as the secret 
of success, and she now worked at this 
new opportunity with all of the self- 
denial and surrounding discipline of a 
stern old soldier 

Although, with the ultimate and in- 
evitable fall of General Film, it was out 
of the question to expect this depart- 
ment to go on independently, Mrs. Carter 
did succeed, in the comparatively short 
time remaining, in developing a sufficient 


number of personal contacts and enough 





Dr. Henry Marcus Leipziger did his 
memorable work in the cause of adult 
education. Visual teaching in New 
York’s public schools was greatly 
aided by the machinery he established. 


onfidence in her ability to serve customers, 


so that. when the end did come, she was 


able to start a little non-theatrical busi- 
ness of her own. Her office was opened 
in the nearest structure where tenants 


were permitted to traffic in celluloid, the 

now familiar Masonic Temple Building. 
\ Br SINES FOR \\ \! I YORK 

Wuite Walter Yorke was pondering 

n these things and many more, a man 


named Borthwick, a uccessful salesman 


of asbestos products, had come impul 
sively into the yusiIness Borthwick’s 
Christian name, Lincoln, would not call 
for comment 1f he had not had a brother 


named James Garfield and another, rumor 


had it, named William McKinley, making 


the trio of assassinatio1 complete. 
Borthwick had been visiting casually 
around Yorke’s workshop, probably try 
ing to sell asbestos booths or materials 
for them, when it occurred to him that 
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here was an opportunity for a nice little 
business of another sort. Yorke, being 
more substantially of the same mind, 
agreed, but pointed out the difficulty of 
obtaining new pictures. Borthwick re- 
plied that that was no problem at all 
as, in his travels, he could easily pick 
up all that might be required. He was 
so persuasive that finally Walter Yorke 
gave him a sum of money with which 
to purchase a supply. Borthwick there- 
upon went off, and for several months 
Yorke heard nothing from him. But 
Borthwick, despite his silence, was doing 
a highly constructive piece of work. 

He was in Canada, and he had learned 
that, for some reason or other( a ques- 
tion of customs duty, no doubt), the 
Paramount branch operating in the Do- 
minion was disposing of a large number 
of unused reels. He acted quickly and 
bought them in. They really were an 
excellent lot; but the deal was a risky 
one for Paramount to permit because of 
possible complications over the specific 
ownership of non-theatrical rights. Para- 
mount never sold any more that way 
again. But Paramount had done it this 
time. So Borthwick arrived in New 
York with his treasure; and he and 
Walter Yorke promptly formed a part- 
nership to market it. They called their 
concern Edited Pictures System. Zehrung 
was willing to reduce his own rent by 
sharing his quarters in the Masonic 
Temple Building, so Edited Pictures 
System began there. 

That this arrangement with the 
Y.M.C.A. lasted as long as it did was 
a tribute to the excellent characters of 
both Yorke and Zehrung. That it could 
not go on indefinitely was apparent to 
even casual observers, because the re- 
spective business purposes of Yorke and 
Zehrung were essentially opposed. The 
former sought to rent his films in a 
period when rental was by no means a 
popular way to obtain them; the latter 
offered his reels free of charge save 
that the user had to pay for carriage. 
Zehrung’s plan was supported by indus- 
trial concerns anxious to secure distri- 
bution of their propaganda films, giving 
the Y.M.C.A. the requisite number of 
prints and paying—at that more liberal 
time—$25 per reel annually for inspec- 
tion and storage expenses. The pictures 
were sent not only to Y.M.C.A.’s but 
to churches, clubs, welfare organizations 
and virtually all of the other groups > 
from which Yorke hoped to gain revenue. 

The upshot was that, about 1923, 
George Zehrung and his outfit moved 
uptown again, this time to share less 
prejudicial quarters with the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the Western Electric 
Company, in 4lst Street. I am glad to 
report, however, that Walter Yorke and 
George Zehrung remain friends. 

The separation did not involve Borth- 
wick. Some little time before it came 
poor Borthwick had died. He had been 
in ill health for many months and, during 
his retirement from business, Yorke had 
managed to buy out his share in Edited 
Pictures. In fact, Borthwick was still 
living and Zehrung was still a joint 
tenant when Yorke contemplated another 
association, the long-to-be-sustained one 
with Dr. Ilsley Boone. 
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Boone, and another impressive gentle- 
man, with a beribboned pinc-nez, named 
Dr. Carl T. Pierce, who was a vice- 
president of Urban’s Kineto Company, 
had some office space of their own 
in the Masonic Temple Building. As 
trained educators and able promoters 
they had won an exceedingly attractive 
non-theatrical prize, namely the contract 
to supply pedagogical motion pictures to 
the New York City schools. A little 
poetic justice lay in this, too, for in 
Kleine’s catalogue submitted to the New 
York Board of Education in 1910, the 
stronger educational items had come 
from Urban. In the interest of present 
clarity, and to prepare for discussion 
later, it is important here to sketch the 
circumstances in which this present con- 
tract was awarded. 

The Director of Visual Education for 
the New York City school system—an 
office recently established—was E. E. 
Crandall. The country as a whole had 
just been swept by a great impluse to 
use films in the classroom and, in the 
spring of 1922, Dr. Crandall, a little 
envious, perhaps, of visual education 
centers developing in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, had become president of a Man- 
hattan group calling itself the Visual 
Instruction Association of America. In 
this organization, Rowland Rogers, 
largely by virtue of his recent exper- 
iences as editor of an educational reel 
lately circulated in theatres, was chair- 
man of the Curriculum Committee. 

Rogers, incidentally, had rented office 
space from Boone. Here, obviously, was 
a situation out of which a carefully 
adapted commercial group might make 
money by supplying the film needed. 
Boone became the visible representative 
of the idea and, requiring a company 
status to make a contract with the City, 
formed a _ close organization called 
Argonaut Pictures. As far as I know, 
it was not a resurrection of the Argo- 
naut Flms, Inc., announced in October, 
1916, the principals of which were Oscar 
A. C. Lund, William H. G. Wyndham- 
Martyn and H. G. Crosby, especially as 
the last-named group had been capitalized 
for $250,000. Boone was still seeking 
capital, and employed for general pro- 
motion of that sort, one Dr. Russell, a 
Baptist minister from Syracuse. 

What this pedagogical Argonaut also 
did not have worked out were the not 
inconsiderable details of where the films 
were coming from and of their physical 
handling. But Boone, being a resource- 
ful person, looked around and saw Walter 
Yorke as the very man to fill the gap. 
Walter was agreeable because it meant 
a profitable outlet for his wares and 
services; so Boone and Argonaut, being 
richer in ideas and contracts than in 
funds, brought their belongings to a 
larger office space at Edited Pictures. 

I knew Boone very well indeed, and, 
in common with a great many others, 
genuinely liked him. He was reserve 
pastor of the Ponds Reformed Church 
in the little New Jersey community of 
Oakland. He had been connected with 


the Nassau County Welfare Board and 
the Rockefeller Interchurch World Move- 
ment, and had had some editorial ex- 
perience with a 


religious publishing 


house. He knew a great deal, too, about 
prevailing teaching methods in the grade 
schools. With assurance and ease he could 
converse on terms of complete equality 
with either ministers or school officials. 
Also, he could show Yorke what to pro- 
vide and what to omit in his classroom 
subjects. Altogether he was an excellent 
man for an unassuming non-theatrical 
distributor to have around. 

The relationship of Boone and Yorke 
lent many an interesting sidelight on the 
latter’s character. Yorke never changed 
his attitude towards the business from 
the time when he experimentally juggled 
film cans for the Y.M.C.A. When he 
came to head his own enterprise and 
stand among the few consistently sub- 
stantial figures in the entire’ non- 
theatrical field, he still was to be found 
by unsuspecting strangers, working in 
the vaults and at the cutting-tables, 
completely and sincerely deferential to 
his humblest customers. I never have 
met a man so lacking in affectation in a 
business where affectation is a_prevail- 
ing vice. 

If one came in asking for the head of 
the establishment, Yorke invariably then 
referred him to Boone—if Boone was in. 
He felt that he could be a better judge 
of values by remaining an observer and 
by attending to his own department of 
the business. There is an amusing story 
about that. A gentleman who had long dealt 
with Edited Pictures, without knowing 
much about its personnel, once stopped 
on his way out and, putting his hand 
on Walter’s shoulder said confidentially : 
“T’ve just been talking to the boss about 
how efficient you are. He said some 
complimentary things about you, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he gives you 
a raise.” Walter just thanked him 
earnestly, and said nothing about it to 
anyone. The incident became known 
only because there was a witness. 

There were various assistants in the 


place. There was the kindly and willing 
man-of-all work, Emil Eppright. There 
was Boone’s daughter, doing typing. 


There was Freddie, the film boy for 
George Zehrung during his tenancy. Two 
women working variously for Yorke and 
Zehrung, sat at the film inspection tables. 
But, above all, there was Madge 
Brotherton. She had general charge of 
the front office. Miss Brotherton had 
been with General Film while De Lorme 





Next Month 


June brings the tenth install- 
ment of "Motion Pictures — 
Not For Theatres.’ The Farm 
Bureau Federation establishes 
its own non-theatrical circuit; 
Educational Pictures, Inc., is 
formed by Earle Hammons, but 
capitulates to the public pref- 
erence for slapstick comedies; 
and Watterson Rothacker sets 
up the first company exclu- 
sively to produce pictures for 
deserving non-theatrical clients. 
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was working out his non-theatrical plans: 
she had been with Community Service: 
she had seen this field grow from the 
beginning. 

An attractive, highly intelligent girl, 
with plenty of spirit, she had seen so 
much imcompetence, bluff and general 
dishonesty in various phases of this fan- 
tastic motion picture industry, that she 
particularly prized the genuine, practical 
unassuming character of Walter Yorke. 
About 1927, Walter Yorke and Madge 
Brotherton were married. For the in- 
crease of the happiness which they have 
known bountifully since, I wish with all 
my heart that the union might have been 
much earlier. 

The association of Yorke and Boone 
to serve the New York City school 
system was based on something more 
than a contract and a mere premonition 
that the work would become profitable. 
The possibilities had been somewhat ex- 
plored. George Kleine’s painstaking 
demonstration before the Board of Edu 
cation in 1910 had led, in 1911, to suc- 
cessful local experiments with classroom 
films and to Superintendent Maxwell's 
recommendation that, at the start of the 
next school year, projectors be installed 
in educational institutions throughout the 
City. In the autumn of 1912 the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association had _ conducted 
further tests and, sporadically during the 
War period and in the few years im- 
mediately thereafter, those favorable 
findings had been confirmed. 


LEIPZIGER PAVES THE Way 


Even the system for handling the films 
had been organized to a surprising de- 
gree, although not with the express in- 
tention of providing them to classrooms. 
The person who had done this was the 
extraordinary Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor of the Free Lecture Bureau 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion from 1889 until December 1, 1917, 
when he died. 

The Bureau existed to provide adult, 
popular education from the lecture plat- 
form, using school auditoriums after 
schoo! hours, and presenting competent 
speakers who were either willing to donate 
their services or to give them for nomin- 
al sums representing their expenses. The 
plan had been instituted with apparent 
success in 1888, at the suggestion of the 
New York World; but attendance fall- 
ing off during the second year in the 
six schools used for the experiment, 
Miles O’Brien, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, appointed Leipziger. 

Leipziger was then a man of about 
thirty-six years of age. He had been 
born in Manchester, an English Jew, 
coming to America at the age of eleven 
He had been educated in the New York 
City public schools and, in 1872, had 
become a teacher there. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1875; but 
he never practiced, continuing as a 
teacher until about 1880, when an attack 
of consumption obliged his resignation. 
As his health then slowly responded 
to remedial treatment, he was made the 
head of the newly-formed Hebrew 
Technical Institute, where he speedily 
showed his administrative genius. 


(To be continued) 
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Evaluation of Still Pictures for 


Instructional Use — part m 


By LELIA TROLINGER 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Instruction 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


T is highly 
teachers will take the 


improbable that many 
trouble to 

grade each picture used by assigning 
values for the various qualities. After a 
few have been graded, it is much more 
likely that they will hastily check to see 
if most of the qualities are average or 
above, and judge the picture as a whole 
on that basis. The chief value of the score 
card is probably in its power of sug- 
gestion to a teacher who is interested. 
Many teachers unconsciously consider a 
number of the qualities listed on the 
score card when they select a picture. 
However, some of the most important 
qualities may have been overlooked. This 
score card merely suggests the criteria 
which a teacher may use in _ selecting 
pictures for use in the classroom, and 


adds values which represent what ex- 
perts in the field of visual instruction 
have indicated as appropriate. In the 


distribution of points to indicate value 


lies the superiority of the score card 
over a check list without numerical 
values. The fact that experts judge 


truthfulness as more than twice as im- 
portant as color in a picture may be of 
interest and value to teachers. Whether 
the teacher uses the scorecard to grade 
each picture, taking each quality separ- 
ately, or whether she merely estimates the 
value of the picture after becoming 
familiar with the various criteria de- 
pends upon individual habits. The im- 
portant thing is that she will probably 
take more qualities into consideration 
than she would have done if she had 
never seen the score card. 


Overview of Plan of Procedure 


The first consideration in planning 
the experiment was how to set up an 
experiment which would prove to be 
reliable and valid, and which would 
indicate whether or not the score card 
had value in aiding teachers to select 
pictures for classroom use. It was evi- 
dent that there would have to be a 
comparison of grades given to pictures 
both without and with the score card, 
but that would prove nothing unless 
some means could be found to arrive at 
a standard which could be used as a 
basis of measurement. After considera- 
tion of ways and means, the judges 
who had assisted in the information of 
the score card were asked to help again 
by evaluation of a group of pictures. 
Then using the same pictures, with 
those evaluations as a basis, compari- 
sons were made with the grades given to 
the pictures by teachers and students, first 


Third and concluding article of series begun in 
March. The three, including all supplementary 
material and cuts of the twenty pictures used in 
the study, will be ready in reprint form in June. 


without and then with the score card, 


to see if any noticeable improvement 


resulted 


Selection of a Unit of Study for 
Reference 
Since the value of a picture depends 
greatly upon where it is to be used and 
in what connection, it was 
to select a unit of study for reference, 


necessary 


and also to designate the grade level. 
Through the Denver 
Public given 
to use a 


courtesy of the 
Schools, permission was 
portion of their 
study. The unit chosen was selected for 


course of 


From a practical 
standpoint, one had to be selected for 


two or three reasons 


which pictures would be available. Also 
it was thought wise to select one which 
would interest, since it 
data supplied 
from as widespread area of the United 
Regional in- 


have general 


was planned to have 
States as was possible. 
terest also played a part in the selec- 
tion. The unit finally chosen was one 
on the American Indians. This subject 
seems to be of almost nationwide in- 
terest, and most courses of study in- 
clude one or more units on the Indians 
during the elementary school course. In 
the Denver course of study, four units 
are offered in the third grade on the 
American Indians. One was sufficient 
for this study, and the one dealing with 
the Indians of the Southwest was se- 
lected. Topics emphasized in that unit 
are food, clothing, shelter, art and re- 
ligion. 

Since teachers in eastern states might 
be unfamiliar with the background, the 
habits, and characteristics of the 
Indians of the Southwest, a short sum- 
mary of the information given in the 
bibliography of the course of study for 
that unit was made. One or two refer- 
ences were included in the reading for 
that factual background for the teachers 
who were to take part in the experi- 
ment. This factual background given 
as a basis for the material to be pre- 
sented in the unit also insured to some 
degree a more uniform consideration of 
the pictures. Copies of the unit and 
also of the factual background are 
given in the appendix 


Selecting the Pictures 


The selection of the pictures* was 
more or less a subjective matter. The 


*All twenty pictures used in the experiment 
will be reproduced in the complete reprint, to- 
gether with much material necessarily omitted 
in these installments, plus appendices, bibio- 
graphies, etc. The reprint (Price 50 cents) will 
be ready June Ist, 1939. 


writer felt that it would be wise to 
include a few pictures on which there 
would be relative uniformity of opinion. 
Hence several excellent pictures were 
chosen. A few were selected because they 
were definitely poor in quality. In fact, 
some were so poor that it is a question 
whether a teacher would ever be justi- 
fied in using them. Some of them show 
practically every quality which good 
pictures should not have: hazy, inartis- 
tic, underexposed, fuzzy in outline, poor 
selection of finish and paper, no sug- 
gestion of relative size, inappropriate 
to age-level, etc.* Some of the pictures 
were chosen because they were good 
for some teaching situations but were 
questionable for the unit used in the 
experiment. In general, an attempt was 
made to select the pictures so that some 
were good, some fair, some bad and 
some very bad, A truly excellent pic- 
ture is likely to be judged that by all 
studying it, but it takes a poor picture 
to. determine discrimination. A strong 
argument for the need of definite stand- 
ards is the general acceptance by so 
many teachers of these exceedingly poor 
pictures as valuable aids. 

The final evaluation of the pictures 
was of course dependent upon the judg- 
ment of the experimenters. However, 
an Extension class in visual aids, com- 
posed of experienced teachers, was in 
progress at the time the pictures were 
being selected. Lantern slides of about 
a hundred Indian subjects were avail- 
able for which there was access to the 
negatives. These were shown on the 
screen and the teachers were asked to 
select a group which they considered 
worth using, another which were con- 
sidered excellent, and a third which 
would be of no value. In the process 
of elimination, the group of some 
twenty-five or thirty finally were select- 
ed from the hundred. From that group, 
after removing those which were to a 
certain extent duplications, seventeen 
pictures were selected. Two railroad 
companies, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, and the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western, had offered to make 
one or two pictures for the experiment. 
Several subjects which were not repre- 
sented in the group selected from the 
negatives belonging to the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Colorado, were listed and these two 
railroad companies selected what they 
considered good prints of those subjects 
and submitted them for the experiment. 

When the pictures were made from 
the available negatives, through a mis- 
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understanding, several were made on 
the wrong type of paper for good photo- 
graphic results. Five complete sets of 
the twenty pictures were made alto- 
gether. In order to make considerable 
contrast and bring out certain qualities 
given on the score card, several of these 
poorly printed pictures were retained. 
A number of others were made on dif- 
ferent paper. The prints made by the 
railroad companies were of a still dif- 
ferent finish. The result gave a rather 
wide variation in the pictures. Some 
which might be classed as good from 
an instructional standpoint, were poor 
technically speaking and vice versa. 
This plan seemed advisable if discri- 
mination was to be exercised. The 
number of twenty for the group was 
purely arbitrary. More than twenty 
seemed to make too cumbersome a 
group to ask teachers to evaluate. 
Fewer than twenty might have been 
criticised because of the lack of variety 
in subject-matter. Actually in teaching 
the unit, many teachers during the three 
to five weeks usually given to the sub- 
ject would use from twenty to forty 
pictures. Others might use _ fewer. 
Twenty seemed to be a usable group 
which would be free from severe criti- 
cisms from either angle. 

The pictures were numbered by 
chance, and following the title, a short 
descriptive paragraph was typed on the 
back of the picture. The first form 
made definite suggestions as to grade 
placement depending upon the judgment 
of the subject doing the work as to 
the excellence of the picture. Teachers 
were asked to consider 90—100 as ex- 
cellent; 80-89 as good, 70—78 as fair, 
60—69 as poor, and below 60 as very 
poor or of little value, discriminating 
as much as possible within those gradu- 
ations of those which might be termed 
good, excellent or fair. Without these 
suggestions, it was feared that the term 
“good” might mean seventy to one and 
ninety to another. The pictures were 
numbered and a number corresponding 
to the number on the picture was pro- 
vided for the grade of that picture. 
Instructions for Grading the Pictures 

In order to make the experiment as 
objective as possible, care was taken 
to make the instructions for the persons 
grading the pictures clear and concise. 
Certain data had to be explicit, hence 
the first instruction sheet included a 
number of statements which could be 
checked for that information. Besides 
the general results, a comparison of 
the grades given by experienced 
teachers, with several years actual 
classroom teaching, by inexperienced 
teachers, and by teachers who had some 
training with visual instruction proced- 
ure, seemed advisable and offered op- 
portunity for interesting contrast. Pro- 
vision was made on the first instruc- 
tion sheet for these and other data 
which made comparison possible. 

The second instruction sheet which 
accompanied the score cards was brief 
since more of the detailed information 
was included on the first sheet. It did 
explain the method of use of the score 
card and contained blanks for tabu- 


lating each specific quality listed on the 
score card. 

A letter was sent to those who were 
to conduct the experiment, giving full 
instructions for the procedure. Along 
with these instructions and the pictures 
were sent also the second instruction 
sheets and the score card for the second 
part of the experiment. Returns from 
the first one or two groups indicated 
that there was confusion about two points, 
so an addendum was made to clear these 
points. Those who had misunderstood 
were given a chance to correct that 
misunderstanding. Apparently with 
that correction, the instructions were 
clear since later the teachers seemed 
to have no difficulty in completing the 
forms. Of course a few evaluations 
were incomplete or mis-read, but in 
general the returns which had to be 
discarded were few in comparison with 
the total group which assisted in the 
experiment. In the experiment proper 
238 returns were used and 53 discarded 
because they were incomplete. 

When the pictures and the tabulation 
forms wete ready and a suitable letter 
prepared, the questionnaires of those 
who had helped to make the score card 
were checked. Those judges who had 
participated in making the score card 
and also: had consented to aid in the 
experiment were listed. There was no 
special order in the list. It was more 
or less in the order in which their 
letters had been received and_ filed. 
Some judges had indicated that they 
could aid by having teachers or stu- 
dents in classes in education grade the 
pictures; others were willing to grade 
the pictures themselves but had no 
facilities for helping beyond that. The 
two groups were listed separately and 
letters were written, to two or three at 
a time, asking them when it would be 
most convenient for them to render the 
aid that they had promised. The dif- 
ferent sets of pictures were then booked 
to these judges who were evaluating the 
pictures themselves or having it done 
by groups of students or teachers, as 
fast as the limited number of sets of 
pictures could be scheduled. With each 
shipment of pictures, went a form letter 
to the judge with full instructions for 
his part of the work; enough forms of 
both the first and the second part to 
accommodate the number of persons he 
had indicated would help him when he 
suggested the dates for his part of the 
work; the same number of factual back- 
grounds, outlines and score cards. The 
judge was asked to let at least four 
days elapse between the first and the 
second part of the experiment, and 
those aiding were asked to refrain 
from a discussion of the experiment 
until the second part was _ finished. 
While no check was made on the man- 
ner in which the judges actually con- 
ducted the work, the high caliber of the 
men and women who were assisting 
and their interest in the work, would 
insure an honest and careful attempt 
to carry out the instructions in the most 
scientific manner. 

When the tests were completed, the 
two forms of each person participating, 
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the pictures and any other data which 
they did not care to keep, were returned 
to the writer and placed on file in the 
order in which they were received 
During the summer school, evaluations 
were made by classes in visual aids 
and other related subjects taught by the 
writer. These classes were composed of 
teachers from many 
United States. 
the school year at the University of 


sections of the 


Several classes during 


Cclorado were given a chance to assist. 
and since most of these were prospec 
tive teachers, it gave a further cross 
section of ability. 

The collection of the actual data was 
begun in the fall of 1935, continued 
through that school year, was carried 
on during the summer of 1936 as exten 
sively as could be done, and was con 
tinued in the school year of 1935-37 t 
about the first of January, 1937. A few 
reports from judges were received after 
that date, but the student-teacher eval- 
uations were completed in January for 
the experiment proper. 

Teachers who are interested in com 
paring their estimates of the pictures 
with those the judges and experiments, 
will find a complete summary of the 
grades, including the means which were 
not actually used in the report of the 
study, in Table III.* 


Scope of Data 

Sixty-seven questionnaires were sent 
to national, state, city and county of- 
ficials to secure the data for the score 
card. Of the thirty-five who returned 
the questionnaire in time to be used, 
thirty-three indicated that they would 
be willing to help again in grading the 
pictures if an experiment was under- 
taken. When the pictures and forms 
were ready for the experiment, letters 
were written to these thirty-three, stat- 
ing that the preparatory work was com- 
pleted and asking them when they could 
carry out their part of the experiment 
most conveniently. Because of changes 
during the lapse of time between their 
first help and the request for the second 
part, several found it impossible to aid 
further. One or two judges’ data sheets 
had to be discarded because they were 
incomplete or did not follow the out- 
lined plan. Nineteen judges contribut- 
ed to the picture scores which were 
taken as the basis of comparison. 
Teacher and student returns numbered 
291, but of this group 53 were incom- 
plete and were discarded. While the 
number of judges who assisted was 
small, the geographic distribution of the 
total number of those who took part, 
including the judges, was national in 
scope. Twenty-eight states, from Rhode 
Island to California, from Minnesota 
to Florida, were represented in the final 
collection of data. 


Possible Causes for Unusual Variation 
in the Grades Given to the Pictures 
A few extreme cases appeared in the 

grades given the pictures by both the 

judges and the teacher-student group. 

To minimize the effect of these ex- 

treme cases, the median (see appendix) 


*Table III will appear in the reprint. 
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of the scores was chosen as the measure 
of central tendency. The great varia 
tion may have been due in part to in 
dividual likes and dislikes The emo 
tional reaction to pictures is likely to 
be more pronounced than it is to the 
printed page. Pictures which create a 
favorable reaction on One person may 
have the opposite effect on anothet if 
the latter has not had sufficient prepa 
ration for them. The reaction of 
teachers who had little or no previous 
knowledge or interest in Indian culture 
and Indian life, despite the factual 
background which was given to each 
person helping with the experiment, 
would not be the same as that of a 
teacher who had a richer background 
for the subject 

The unit for which the pictures had 
been selected was a third grade project. 
Only a fractional part of those partici- 
pating in the experiment were third 
grade teachers. Naturally the reaction 
of the third grade teachers differed 
from that of advanced 
grades, high school, or of principals and 
superintendents. 
when attempting to evaluate the pic- 
tures for the third grade level, often 
expressed a doubt concerning their de- 
cisions even when the age level was 


teachers of 


High school teachers, 


consciously considered. 

Also different standards for grading 
contributed undoubtedly to the varia- 
tions on the grades. To one person the 
numerical score of a good picture may 
be ninety; to another it may be eighty; 
while to a third it may be seventy-five. 
Scores for pictures are not unique in 
this respect. Tests have shown that in 
as concrete a subject as arithmetic, the 
same paper when graded by different 
teachers may vary almost from zero to 
a hundred when graded on a percentage 
basis. The same thing happened in this 
experiment. One hundred points repre- 
sents a perfect score. Yet grades for 
a specific picture had a range in some 
cases of almost a hundred 

Rank Correlations 

Most teachers, however, despite vari- 
ation in standards for grading do make 
comparisons of one paper or picture 
with another when evaluation of a 
group is being made. That is, if one 
picture is graded eighty, one which is 
considered just a little better is graded 
eighty-one, eighty-two, or eighty-five. 
This differentiation is even more pro- 
nounced when a number of qualities are 
considered. Evidence of this, statistic- 
ally speaking, was the fact that in 
general the quartile deviation for the 
scores with the score card was greater 
than it was without the score card. Be- 
cause of the tendency to base grades 
more or less upon comparisons between 
Pictures or qualities, the calculation of 
ranks of the pictures was selected as a 
Straightforward method which would 
give greatest reliability to the conclu- 
sions. 

The pictures were ranked according 
to the scores given by the medians of 
the judges. Then ranks were assigned 
to the pictures based on the scores of 
the various classifications of the teach- 


ers and students, both with and without 
t he score cards \ comparison ot 
ranks gave a basis for comparison to 


iscover if the score card actually was 


Table I* giv complete summary 
the rank correlations of the various 
group classifications In every case, 


the correlation between the judges and 


the group under consideration was 


greater with the score card than it was 
without it In every case except one, 
the correlation between the judges and 
he group under consideration was 
greater than it was between the same 


croup with and without the score card. 
one exception was in the group oi 


teachers who taught on the grade level 


of the unit to which the pictures were 


referred. Since in many schools the unit 


on Indian life is given in second, third 
fourth grade, teachers who taught 
any one of those three grades were 
grouped together In that group, the 
orrelation between the grades given 


with and without the score card was 


026 higher than was the correlation 
between the judges and the group with 
the score card. The number of teachers 
in this group was relatively small, too 
small to make any conclusions about it 
definite, statistically 

The results of the group which had 
courses in visual instruction was disap- 
pointing. Judging by the rank correla- 
tion, their course had contributed little 
to their ability to judge pictures for 
classroom use. However, the explana- 
tion of this lack of ability may lie in the 
fact that more than half of those re- 
porting that they had had courses in 
visual aids, reported also that they were 
students with no teaching experience. 
[They had had no opportunity to test 
their knowledge in a concrete situation. 
Part of this same group reported that 
they had had experience under a visual 
instruction director, Since they had had 
no teaching experience, except as stu- 
dent teachers, this lack of actual class- 
room experience under a_ supervisor 
may have affected that group correla- 
tion somewhat also 

With the exception of the inter-group 
correlation of the second, third and 
fourth grade teachers, the highest cor- 
relations without and with the score 
card with the judges and within the 
group, was for those teachers who had 
had from one to five years teaching 
experience. Again, however, this was 
such a small group that conclusions 
cannot be drawn from it with any de- 
gree of certainty. Teacher training 
institutions during the past ten years 
have placed much more emphasis upon 
visual aids than was done previously 
and it is possible that had a larger 
number been represented in this group 
in the experiment, the results would 
have been similar. The difference of 
the rank correlations of those in the 
groups which had had more than five 
years experience was so slight as to be 

Reliability of the Experiment 

In order to check the score card for 
*Table I will appear in the reprint. 
negligible. 
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reliability, a second small experiment 
was performed in the summer of 1937. 
In two classes in summer school, the 
teachers were asked to help in the ex- 
periment. The object of the experiment 
was not explained, and no information 
was given in advance of the method. 
This time they were given the pictures 
with no score card and with all the 
instructions which had been given to 
the original group who had _ helped. 
They graded the pictures just as the 
previous group had done. After two 
days, they were given the same pictures, 
the same instructions and asked to re- 
grade them, again with no score card. 
The following week they were asked to 
grade the pictures with the score card, 
and after two or three days, were again 
asked to grade them with the score 
card. This was done in the attempt to 
see whether or not the correlation be- 
tween the same group under the same 
conditions would be as great without 
the score card as with it. 

About ninety teachers assisted during 
the summer, but several forms were not 
complete. Eighty-one cases without the 
score card were complete. Eighty were 
complete with the score card with the ex- 
ception of one picture in one case. This 
omission was not discovered until most 
of the data was tabulated so that case 
was included for the other nineteen 
pictures. The teachers in the group 
represented a fair sampling. Seventeen 
states were represented. Both gradu- 
ate and under-graduate students, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced teachers, 
and grade levels from kindergarten to 
public school executives, were repre- 
sented in the group. 

Comparison of the results was made 
for the two grades given the pictures, 
both without the score card and with 
the score card by means of the Pearson 
“r” (see Table II*). The correlations 
were not high for either group but for 
all except three pictures, that is for 
85% of the pictures, the correlations 
were higher for the grades with the 
score card than without it. 

The pictures were then ranked just 
as they had been in the first part of the 
experiment, by means of the medians. 
The rank correlations were computed 
and it was found just as in the experi- 
ment proper, the rank correlations were 
higher with the score card than without 
it, and also that the correlation between 
the judges and the group with the score 
card was higher than it was between 
the group itself without and with the 
score card (See last part of Table 1. 


Present Status of Standards for 
Judging Pictures 

In establishing standards for judg- 
ing pictures, most authorities have se- 
lected arbitrarily a few qualities which 
are desirable for an instructional pic- 
ture and have emphasized those particu- 
lar qualities in their writings. Experi- 
mentation is very meager. Most of the 
qualities seem to comply with accepted 
laws of learning, but differentiation of 
values of different qualities remain to 
*Table II will appear in the reprint. 


(Conciuded on page 178) 
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What Are We Teaching in Our Audio-Visual 


Aids Courses This Summer? 


By W. GAYLE STARNES 


In Charge of Audio-Visual Aids 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


OON several thousand teachers and prospective 

teachers will enroll in summer-session general 

audio-visual aids courses in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the nation. What shall we have to 
offer them? Will the courses be a study in electricity, 
optics, or mechanics of motion picture projection, de- 
pending upon the whims or “special interests” of the 
instructors? Or will they deal impartially with those 
aids usually included in the teacher’s syllabus? 

Last September a student who had completed gen- 
eral courses in audio-visual aids in two of our better 
known universities enrolled in our institution as a 
candidate for a graduate degree in audio-visual aids. 
On a preliminary examination he omitted several items 
pertaining to the stereoscope. He frankly admitted he 
knew nothing of this instrument as a teaching tool. 
This student has an excellent record, both in scholar- 
ship and teaching experience, and it is quite safe to 
assume that had the stereoscope been discussed in 
either of his courses, he would have been able at least 
to identify it as a visual aid. 

A superintendent remarked, after having made an 
“A” in a “general” course, ““My time was wasted. All 
we did was sit in a hot, stuffy room and look at motion 
pictures for an hour and fifteen minutes every day 
during the term.” 

Ballyhoo and the spectacular nature of certain aids 
have spread the erroneous impression that most other 
visual aids have been supplanted as teaching tools by 
the newer ones. A prominent high school principal 
said publicly not long ago, “Our school has kept up 
to date in the use of audio-visual aids: years ago we 
used flat pictures and excursions; when lantern slides 
became popular we substituted them for the older aids; 
then we discarded the slides for the silent motion pic- 
tures; and now we use only sound motion pictures.” 

It is up to us who believe in the scientific use of 
these materials as teaching tools to combat such ignor- 
ance. It is doubtful whether we shall ever be able 
to educate this principal—he knows too much already— 
but we can help his teachers and those who will become 
his teachers. 

A director of visual instruction in a city school sys- 
tem was asked to submit a syllabus for a general course 


which might be taught in the summer school of a large 
university. The director included in his outline those 
topics generally accepted by authorities in the field. He 
was informed that he was at least ten years behind time, 
The university wanted a teacher who was up to date 
one who would devote the course to “‘talkies.”” The 
director did not get the job. 

Not long ago the writer was called into an emergency 
conference. A critic teacher in a teacher training in- 
stitution had to be absent the next day and a student 
teacher who had had no previous experience was to 
conduct a certain class. The student teacher, hurriedly 
selecting a film from our catalog, remarked, “I surely 
hope this film is in, since I have to take charge,”’ and 
“Will it run the full period?” When it was explained 
as gently as possible under the circumstances that 
several hours of preparation on the part of the student 
teacher would be necessary before the film could be 
used effectively, and that she needed more than ever 
the supervision and guidance of the critic teacher when 
a film was to be used, she began to discuss the possibili- 
and when she was informed the 





ties of other plans 
running time of the film was eleven minutes, the idea 
of having the film-aided lesson was definitely discarded. 

Last semester a very intelligent looking young lady 
enrolled in our general audio-visual aids course. At 
the first class meeting the usual preliminaries, including 
a brief outline of the course, were discussed. At the end 
of the period, the young lady came to the instructor and 
explained that she had enrolled in the course to learn 
how to operate a motion picture projector and that if 
the course included “philosophy and methodology, | 
don’t want it. I have had enough of that in other edu- 
cation courses.’ She was advised that, if after hearing 
an explanation of the course she still felt that learning 
to operate a motion picture projector was all there 
should be to it, she should not take the course, and that, 
if she would come to the laboratory some afternoon, 
the boys would teach her to operate the projector. 

It is very doubtful whether students taking their 
first course in the field should be permitted to follow 
their special interests to the exclusion of a fundamental 
understanding of the general philosophy and techniques 
of the use of all the tools usually included in the term 
audio-visual aids. It is doubtful whether students can 
pursue their special interests intelligently without this 
fundamental understanding. Because those who are 
vitally interested have not spoken and written in inde- 
finable terms so indispensable to the vocabularies of 
some educators, and because we have not tried to 
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shroud the use of these materials in mystery, most 
teachers think that the only qualification necessary t 
be called an expert in the field is the knowledge of how 
to operate several projection machin». Therefore, it is 
our duty to get across—if we can—in our general 
courses the idea that there is more to this audio-visual 
aids business than the speaker at the education meet 
ing was able to tell in sixty minutes. 

We hasten to explain, lest some misconstrue the first 
sentence of the preceding paragraph, that we believe 
students should be permitted to make detailed studies 
of their special interests. At the University of Ken 
tucky this is taken care of by allowing students to enroll 
in specialized and problems courses, after they have 
successfully completed the general course. 

When the students have completed our general 
courses this summer, will they— 

1. Understand that there are many audio-visual aids, 

not just two or three; 

2. Have incorporated into their philosophy of edu- 
cation the fundamental princ:ples underlying the 
use of these aids; 

3. Appreciate the fact that the various aids have 
definite contributions to make in particular teach- 
ing situations and that the effective use of each 
aid must be accompanied by, in addition to gen- 
eral methodology, techniques peculiar to that in- 
dividual aid ; 

4. Realize that the work of the teacher who uses 
these materials scientifically is increased, not de- 
creased ; that unusual care in planning is essential ; 
Before using any aid, ask themselves questions 


mn 


similar to the following: 
Why am I using this particular aid? 
What objective or objectives do I expect to 
satisfy by its use? 
Is this the best aid available for this particular 
purpose ? 
Will the hoped-for end be worth the time and 
trouble required in the use? Or could I ac- 
complish the desired end without the use of 
any audio-visual aid? 
6. Fully understand that the use of audio-visual 
aids should be a part of the curriculum, just as 
is the use of books and laboratory apparatus, and 
not supplementary to it; and 
Know the sources and cost, and understand the 


i 


care, storage and operation of the various aids? 
Many of us do not fully realize the enormous respon- 
sibility that rests upon us who are now engaged in 
Because of the 
comparative newness of the courses as part of the 


teaching audio-visual aids courses 


teacher education curriculum more than an average 
amount of attention is focused upon it. The college 
administrators are watching to see whether it has any 
real contribution to make. Their decision will deter- 
mine the role such a course will play in the future in 
teacher education. If the gross misuse of many of the 
aids is not checked, the movement will eventually pass 
into oblivion, labelled, “just another of the many pass- 
ing fads in education.” Therefore, what we are now 
teaching will greatly affect the future of the entire 
audio-visual aids movement. 
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New Englanders in the News 


6: )ME very interesting activities have been reported 
from members in the New England area, and we 
are summing them up briefly here for your perusal. 

1. Boston University’s School of Education ap- 
pears to be a veritable bee-hive of visual activity since 
the appointment of Abraham Krasker as Director of 
the Division of Teaching Aids. Courses for teachers 
and administrators are only a portion, though a major 
portion, of all the services offered here. Other activi- 
ties are: 1) Establishment of film libraries in the vari- 
ous subject areas, starting with biology; 2) An edu- 
cational theatre in which current educational film re- 
leases are offered to education students for review and, 
incidentally, for education ; (similar activities are going 
on at Teachers College, Columbia University, and at 
the School of Education of Ohio State University. ) 
3) Visual education service for small school systems, 
by which $10,000 worth of material will be available 
to member schools at a nominal fee. 

2. The Harvard Film Service at the Biological 
Laboratories received newspaper publicity through the 
Associated Press facilities, by the announcement of the 
remedial reading motion pictures now being developed 
there. Mr. James R. Brewster, one of our loyal mem- 
bers in the D.V.LI., is the director. 

3. The 10th Annual Visual Education Conference 
of the New England Section of the D.V J. attracted 
an audience of about 400 persons on April 8th. One 
of the talks which drew much comment at this con- 
ference was that of Mr. C. A. Lindstrom, of the Motion 
Picture Office, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture—who was 
recently appointed chairman of the Committee on 
International Understanding through Visual Aids for 
D.V.I. We print here a copy of this address in full: 


Address by Mr. C. A. Lindstrom 


N 1934 a momentous convention was held in Rome. 
For the first time in history delegates from practi- 
cally every country in the world met to discuss and 
plan the utilization of a medium of expression that 
speaks a universal language. The fact that thinking 
men and women of many nationalities and varied walks 
of lite would come from all corners of the world to at- 
tend the International Congress of Educational and In- 
structional Cinematography was evidence of the high 
valuation placed upon the motion picture as an aid to 
learning. As I look back upon developments in the 
educational, instructional and infgrmational motion pic- 
ture field since that time, I am inclined to think that 
this convention was the fulcrum with which the moun- 
tain of doubt was removed from the minds of thousands 
of those who were hesitant to employ this upstart in the 
educational field and fashion him to serve their needs. 
There was apparent a quickening of interest in non- 
theatrical motion pictures, and this interest galvanized 
into action in various ways and in all parts of the 
world. In this country, to point out what I consider 
as significant steps, a survey was made, the first of its 
kind, of visual aids available in schools, which was 
published in the National Visual Education Directory. 
This has been of valuable service to both producers and 
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distributors. There has also been established a Motion 
Picture Project in the American Council on Education, 
various other educational motion picture projects have 
been set up by funds from various foundations, and 
film libraries have been established in most of the State 
Universities. 

However, we still seem to lack systematic method of 
financing, of production of pictures on an adequate 
scale, of acquisition of prints and equipment adequately 
to serve our needs, and we have fallen woefully short 
of reported accomplishments abroad. The last survey 
showed some 10,000 motion picture projectors of all 
kinds available in the schools of this country with a 
population of some 130,000,000 people. Compare this 
with the figures which a foreign observer reports from 
Germany. Says he, there are now nearly 30,000 pro- 
jectors installed in the schools of Germany, the ultimate 
goal being 70,000. They have in use some 250,000 
copies of some 500 school films. The service, however, 
is not free. Each public school child must pay 20 pfg. 
per term for three terms a year, trade school pupils 
double that amount and high school and university stu- 
dents one mark per term. About 7,000,000 marks an- 
nually are provided for the film service by this means. 
With almost twice the population we have a little more 
than one-third of the facilities for showing films in 
schools. We are pitifully behind in the number of films 
made for school use and woefully short in the number 
of prints available. This is a challenge. 

Though I have no recent figures from other Euro- 
pean nations, it is a generally known fact that they are 
using motion pictures extensively and systematically 
for the development of their moral and intellectual life 
and ideals. As a delegate from this Government to the 
Congress in Rome in 1934, I had an opportunity to 
study the use made of motion pictures in agricultural 
extension in several European countries. I learned 
that since 1921 France has had an organization operat- 
ing on a budget of 2,000,000 francs annually for the 
acquisition and circulation of agricultural films. We 
have nothing approaching that in this country. In 
Sweden a producing company working in close co- 
ordination with governmental and educational authori- 
ties had acquired or produced up to 1934 about 2,700 
school film subjects with an unknown number of prints. 
These films provided 5,000,000 study periods annually 
for the country’s pupils. If my figures are right, that 
would be the equivalent of 100,000,000 film study 
periods in a country with our population. 

Are we doing as well, and if not, what are the dif- 
ficulties and what can we do about them? Here are a 
few things that can be done. 

One of the questions that we in the Department of 
Agriculture frequently are asked is, “What films would 
you recommend for such and such a study?” This 
points to the need for study, evaluation, classification 
and cataloging of pictures advertised as educational. I 
know that this subject is taboo among many heads of 
visual education departments who would rather place 
their own evaluation on any pictures in their library, 
but as one who has had to answer the complaints of 
teachers throughout the country, I’m sure that in the 


absence of better advice, such a catalog would fill a 
(Continued on page 169) 
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DIVERSITORIALS 





N the June issue we shall summarize the five months’ 
infancy of the Film Evaluation Project. It seems 
to hold excellent promise of going places and doing 
things in the coming school year. The number of dif- 
ferent films evaluated has now passed 800, with from 


one to fourteen cards on each film. 


@ An April “Diversitorial” fulminated a bit over the 
New York State “Crews bill.”’ It seems that, at about 
the time of our writing, an amendment was added to 
guard against misunderstanding and assure free use of 
sub-standard film by schools. Those schools attempting 
use of 35mm films, however, may still find grave diffi- 
culties in their way. We are indebted to Ward C 
Bowen for the information. 


@ We would urge readers not to miss a syllable of 
Gayle Starnes article in the D V I section, “Among 
Ourselves,” in this issue (page 160). It is a trenchant 
commentary on things as they are, unfortunately, which 
should be healthfully thought-provoking for thousands 
who still suppose “motion pictures” and “visual instruc- 
tion” to be synonyms. Films are inevitably visual in- 
struction, but visual instruction is far, far bigger than 
films. A hammer is a highly important carpenter's 
tool but certainly not his whole kit. Visual teaching 
confined to films is a pedagogic cripple. 


@ Last month we listed 80 visual instruction courses 
to be given this summer. We now add some 40 more 
(page 168). This represents about 50% increase over 
last month’s list, and likewise 50% increase over the 
total list for last summer! which is rather unmis- 


takable evidence of progress. 


@ As this issue goes to press the “first” Midwester 
Visual Education Forum is under way. Prospects for 
a meeting of real significance were excellent. If real- 
ized, the Midwestern Forum should become an annual 
function of high value. With this “‘first’” conference over. 
another is near at hand. The “ninth” National Confer- 
ence on Visual Education (DeVry Foundation) begins 
its four-day session June 19th, notable for its abundant 
showings of new educational films on a wide range of 
subjects. Coming after schools are closed, hundreds of 
teachers too busy during the term are free to be present 
and attendance has increased remarkably at each suc- 
ceeding meeting. (Full program on page 170). 

@ To our extreme regret, this May issue lacks an item 
common to all our May issues for many years past. 
namely, the full program of the session of The Depart 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N E A, always held 
in conjunction with the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association. No information whatever has 
been forthcoming. We can therefore pass on to our 
readers merely our earnest hope that the meeting will 
take place in San Francisco on July 3rd and 4th next, 


at headquarters unknown. NELSON L, GREENE. 
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A Farm Program -- In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 
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THE FEDERAL FILM 


A page edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, United States Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 





Government Filmstrips 


HE number of inquiries received by the Film Serv- 

ice regarding sources of filmstrips indicates that 
this relatively economical visual aid is being used ex- 
tensively by visual instruction teachers and others 
throughout the country. The thought occurs that an 
even wider utilization would be made of filmstrips, 
were potential users assured of their effectiveness and 
a continuance of supply. 

The Cooperative Division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has prepared an excellent and comprehen- 
sive filmstrip titled, “Co-op Cotton Moves To Market.” 
This strip, on 35mm. film, consists of 85 frames or 
pictures illustrating the development, organization, 
operating practices and policies of cooperative cotton 
marketing associations. Supplementary mimeographed 
lecture notes, also prepared for use in presenting the 
subject, accompany the strip. Electrical sound record- 
ings of the notes, 30 minutes in length, are available 
for those who have suitable sound equipment for their 
presentation. Address Director of Information. 

This filmstrip has been developed for the use of the 
cotton cooperatives in their membership meetings, teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in regular and evening 
school classes, and agricultural extension agents in 
community and club meetings. It would also be of 
considerable interest and instructional value to classes 
in economics or economic geography, since the frames 
trace the story of cotton from the cotton field through 
the various steps ot procedure—‘Hauling Seed Cotton 
to Gin,” “Map of Areas Served by Cotton Co-ops,” 
“Hedging-Wire to A.C.C.A.,” “Warehouse- Weighing,” 
“Sales—In Touch With World Markets,” “Foreign 
Sale—Closing the Hatches of Loaded Ship,” being some 
of the legends included. 

The Farm Credit Administration also has the film- 
strip “Applying for Production Credit,” consisting of 
34 frames; “The Profitable Use of Farm Credit” in 
53 frames; and “Loans By Federal Land Banks and 
Land Bank Commissioner” in 50 frames; avail- 
able for purchase at reasonable prices, or brief loan. 

The various Divisions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have filmstrips ranging from the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration’s “Wheat Storage in the 
Ever-Normal Granary” to the miscellaneous “Rural 
Colonial and Early American Homes and Gardens.” 
There is also “Filmstrips and Their Preparation,” in 
48 frames. The filmstrips available from Agriculture 
are purchasable at prices of from 45 to 60 cents. For 
further information address the Extension Service. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
has filmstrips averaging between 50 and 70 frames each 
on the following subjects: “Fisheries of New England,” 
“The Oyster and the Oyster Industry,” and “Salmon 








Fisheries of the Pacific Coast.” There is no charge 
for the loan of the strips but the borrower is expected 
to pay return postage. They are distributed to schools 
and other groups upon request, and may also be pur- 
chased for from 50 to 75 cents. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has pre- 
pared for 35mm. film strip projectors only a series of 
strips with prepared lectures. These strips showing 
the general rural uses of electricity, the advantages and 
tises of the electric water pumping system, and how to 
obtain the best satisfaction from electric light on the 
farm are purchasable at a price of 55 cents each from 
the commercial producer. 


In-Service Training Film Studies 

A number of Federal officials in administrative and 
personnel posts are studying the general use of the 
motion picture as an implement for in-service employee 
training. Films made by the Federal Government and 
by business organizations are being screened by a 
group of officials who hope to explore the possibilities 
for further use of both the motion picture and the slide- 
film. Winston B. Stephens, Coordinator and Director 
of Training of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and Dr. Lyman S. Moore, Consultant in Pub- 
lic Service Occupations of the Office of Education, are 
acting as sponsors of the informal exploratory study. 

The first program, held on April 27th, included War 
Department training films, a film on telephone line con- 
struction shown to new C.C.C. enrollees, and two busi- 
ness sales-training films. Major R. T. Schlosberg ex- 
plained the general use of training films for army in- 
structional purposes. The next program scheduled will 
include general organizational films for employee in- 
formation. After the film screenings, demonstrations 
and discussions of slidefilm will be held. 


How Are Government Films Shipped? 

The question frequently arises as to how Government 
films are shipped. Some Government films are sent 
under frank. 
shipments weighing four pounds and under. This in- 
cludes all 16mm. one-reel films and some two-reel films. 


The franking privilege is extended to 


Shipments weighing over four pounds are sent express 
collect. In cases where the exhibitor is located a great 
distance from an express office, films are shipped parcel 
post. In such cases it is necessary for the exhibitor 
to send the stamps to cover cost prior to date of ship- 
ment. Information on the amount of postage neces- 
sary may be obtained from the post office; however, 
it is necessary to obtain from the agency distributing 
the films the exact weight. Shipping weight of one 
reel of 16mm. film varies 114 to 4 pounds. Shipping 
weight of one reel of 35mm. film varies from 5 to 9 
pounds. 




















It’s the ideal way to measure students’ progress 
in speech and music instruction—to make records 
of important radio programs and school activities 


4 


An RCA Victor Recorder in your school will 
prove extremely useful and valuable. For one of 
these fine new instruments will enable you to 
make greater progress with students retarded by 
faults in speech. Because an RCA Victor Recorder 
:aeans discovering and correcting speech deficien- 
cies far more effectively than ever before! 

You will also find an RCA Victor Recorder of 
great value in determining your pupils’ progress 
in speech and music instruction... for the study 
of foreign language pronunciation...for recording 
of radio talks by prominent speakers—talks you 
may use advantageously in class at another time 
...and for the recording of school plays, dramas 
and debates. You can do all this—at amazingly 
low cost—with the splendid new portable RCA 
Victor Recorder illustrated here. For further de- 
tails send the coupon. 
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RCA Victor Portable Re- 
corder MI-12701...comes 
in an attractive gray carry- 
ing case. Is so light it may 
be easily carried from room 
to room. Records at speed 
of 78 r.p.m. on 10” or 12” 
records, using outside-in 
recording method. Is de- 
livered to you complete 


Modern d 


with amplifier, visual indi- 
cator meter, and famous 
RCA Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. Has pick-up tone 
arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play-back. An ex- 
ceptional value. 


nm with RCA radio tubes 





is stay 


in their sound equipment 





New RCA Victor Recorder offers you these 4 essentials: 


1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy 
2. Sturdily constructed ... withstands hard usage 


3. Utmost dependability 4. Extremely simple operation 
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. ° ° . fe ft.» . . : f 
Being brief notations Cul significant doings and events tu the ee field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Denver Schools Produce Films 

The production of educational films for the city’s 
entire school system has been undertaken by the teach- 
ers and students of Denver, under the direction of Dr. 
Roy A. Hinderman, school special service chief. Many 
schools throughout the country have made films but 
this citywide project is one of the most significant to 
date. Five subjects, approximately 400 feet in each, 
are to be completed by June 1, 1939. Titles are: 
Denver's Food Supply, Shelter in Denver, The Pro- 
tection of Our Health, How to Have a Good Time in 
Denver, How to Get a Job in Denver. 

The project is under the general advisement of 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and F. E. Brooker, of the 
American Council on Education. The responsibility 
of administration and supervision has been delegated 
to commi:tees consisting of teachers and students, each 
committee supervising the production of a motion 
picture relative to its assigned subject. The work has 
been divided into four paris: (1) organization of ma- 
terials, (2) preparation of scenarios and shooting 
scripts, (3) photography, (4) editing. 

One of the aims of the project, as stated by Dr. 
Hinderman, is to determine the practicability and edu- 





N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 





When you visit the Fair step in 
to see us, and discuss your 


|6mm. Film plans for 1939-40. 


Educators are cordially invited 
to make full use of our projec- 
tion room facilities for the 
screening of films, both sound 
and silent. 


* 


Send for Free Catalog of over 1200 
Entertainment and Educational Subects 





WALTER O.GUTLOHN uc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-5 New York, N. Y. 





cational values to be derived from having pupils and 
teachers cooperate in the production of films ‘o be used 
in the study of community life. It will be interesting 
also to discover the extent of community as well as 
school participation that was promoted by the project. 


Educational Motion Pictures at 
Horace Mann School 

For the past two years the faculty of the elementary 
department of the Horace Mann School, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has conducted a study 
of motion picture aids as an integral part of the cur 
riculum. The teachers felt that there were times when 
a film would serve the needs of the children better 
than any other material available. Two difficulties were 
frequently encountered. Often no suitable film could 
be found after extended search; or, if a film were 
found, it might not be available at the time it was 
needed in the classroom. Since the need for a study 
and investigation was evident, the study was under 
taken. As the experimental use of films proceeded, it 
was seen that a survey of the available films was 
necessary, and in addition criteria were needed for 
their selection and evaluation. These were developed as 
the films were used. 

When a teacher decides that a film will serve as an 
aid to learning, better than any other material available, 
she consults the catalogues and chooses the film that 
gives promise of meeting her specific need. Since the 
descriptions in the catalogues often are meager, this 
sometimes is difficult. Upon its arrival, the film is pre- 
viewed by all the faculty that are interested in that 
particular subject. Those who feel it is worthwhile 
for their groups, invite the children to see it the next 
day. This gives opportunity for the teacher and 
pupils to decide what 
greatest significance to them. Definite questions are in 
the minds of the children as_ they see the picture. 
Afterwards, a discussion is held in which the pupils 
and the teacher make an evaluation of the film. Often 
questions or differences of opinion arise and_ the 


points of emphasis are of 


group wishes to see the film a second time to settle 
these. A copy of the evaluation is sent to the chairman, 
who makes a composite for the school files. 

Though the study is still in an experimental stage, 
some tentative conclusions may be drawn at this time. 
Progress to date indicates that both faculty and 
children are becoming increasingly critical of films and 
their use. Evaluations by the children make an 
especially significant contribution to the study. Know 
ledge of available films is increasing, while areas in 
which films are needed are appearing. Techniques of 
using motion pictures as aids to children’s learning are 
improving as greater use is made of films. A detailed 
account will be written later in the year by Miss 
Florence Taylor, who has directed the study. 
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Pre-season Announcement: — 
16MM S-0-F EDUCATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
50 reels on a fee service for 1939-40 school year 
Write for complete details 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 105 East First Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














New Director for Los Angeles 


] 


The Los Angeles Board of Education announce 
the appointment of a permanent director of the 
Visual Education Section, in the person of Bruc« 
Findlay, former Assistant Superintendent 
Schools, and of late, head of the Conventions De 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce. The Visual 
Education Department has been without a perma 
nent director since the death of Mr. Charles Roacl 

The choice of Mr. Findlay is a happy one for he is 
vigorous, constructive, progressive, and a fine ad 


ministrator. 


Indiana Visual Meeting 

The Southern Indiana Visual Education Conferenc: 
took place at the University in Bloomington, Saturday, 
April 1, 1939. Mrs. Pauline J. Ellis, Indiana Uni 
versity Visual Service, and Lorin Ashbaucher, Bloom 
ington High School, presided over the sessions Some 
of the topics discussed were: “Visual Aids in New 
Types of Courses Contemplated as a Result of the 
University Survey’—Dr. W. W. Wright, University 
School of Education ; “Micro-slide Projection’”—Merk 
Wimmer, Bargersville; “Visual Education Program 
of Evansville’—Alex Jardine; “WPA Museum Pro 
ject’—Mrs. Mary Addington; ‘Visual Aids in Science 


Teaching” — Dr. Murvel Garner, Earlham College 
“Sound Films’—Dr. H. A. Gray; ‘Federal Govern 
ment Films”—Ray B. Linville, Lafayette. Classroom 


demonstrations of lantern slides and sound films were 
interesting features. A Round Table discussion at the 
luncheon meeting was led by George McIntire, Presi 
dent Visual Section, Indiana State Teachers Associa 


tion. 


School-Made Public Relations Films 


An interesting contribution to the series of reports 
presented at one of the “Informal Conferences” during 
the recent NEA convention at Cleveland was the show 
ing of a public relations motion picture, entitled KR. 
porting through Movies, produced by Mercer County 
Schools, West Virginia, and photographed by Godfrey 
M. Elliott of the Oakvale Schools. The film was pre 
pared to show the possibilities in the use of the publi 
relations movie. The footage consisted of excerpts 
from three previously-produced films to illustrat 
(1) the city or county system film showing samples 
of elementary school work, such as music and art ac 
tivities, (2) The city or county film which attacks 
a particular problem common to the entire school 
system, and (3) the film produced by the individual 
school. The Mercer County Schools have produced 
over 4000 feet of 16mm film on this subject in the 
past three years, believing that it is the most valuable 
and effcient contact they have with the taxpayer and 
public in general. 
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Illustrate your Experiments 


to the entire Class with the 
Spencer Science Projector 


Here are but a few of the experiments which can 
be most effectively dramatized by projection to the 
entire class with the Spencer Model B Delineascope. 


1. Magnetic lines of force 


2. Properties of magnetic fields 
a. Oersted’s Experiments 
b. Motion of a magnet in a magnetic field 


3. Surface tension 
a. Soap film experiments 
b. Mercury Ameba 

4. Mechanics 


a. Hooke’s Law 
b. Elastic limit 


5. Polarized light 
Majority of the many phenomena 


6. Electrolysis 

a. Polarization at anade 

b. Crystal growth 

c. Farady Effect 

Precipitation Experiments in Chemistry 


}. Thermometer and other meter readings 


~~ 


9. Contours of insects, small animals, plants, etc. 


Details too small for the class to see in the expcti- 
ment itself, are readily observed when magnified 
through projection. Transparent materials can be 
projected in true colors. The contours of opaque 
materials can also be projected. When motion is 
present it is shown vividly on the screen. 


Investigate this new and better method. 
Write Dept. S12 for complete information. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES sen REF RACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES B COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC  UfYaate SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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WPA Film Bibliography 

The. publication of a three-volume bibliography on 
the -motion picture, compiled by the WPA Federal 
Writers’ Project of New York City, will be sponsored 
by the Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art. 
The work, tentatively titled “The Film in America,” 
is intended to provide the world’s most comprehensive 
guide to the literature of the motion picture. Volume 
1, now being published, comprises 9,000 book and 
magazine references grouped under five general head- 
ings—history, aesthetics, technique, and academic study 
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of the motion picture, selected articles and reviews of 
3,500 important films, including material as old as 
1887. Preliminary work for the other two volumes is 
under way. 

“The bibliography was conceived,” declared Mr. 
John Hay Whitney, president of the Museum Film 
Library, “as a means of bringing order to the chaotic 
state of the motion picture’s vast literature.” To pro- 
duce the work it was necessary to catalogue more than 
25,000 film references culled from public, private and 
university libraries. 





Summer Courses in 


Visual Instruction, 1939 


(Supplement to April List. Compiled in co- 
operation with Society for Visual Education) 
(Figures in parenthesis show credit hours) 


California 
Claremont College, Claremont June 26-July 31 
Problems in Reading (3), Problems of Vision (3) 
Kelley-Spencer-Wirt 
Canada 
Normal School, Victoria, B. C. 
Principles and Methods of Audio-visual 
Instruction (2%) L. J. Clarke 


Colorado 
University of Denver, Denver June 19-July 21 
Vitalizing Instruction Through Visual Aids 
(2.5 quarter hours ) Eugene Herrington 


July 1-Aug. 5 


Iowa 
Towa State College, Ames 
Lecture demonstrations (no credit) 


26 


June 13-Aug. 
H. L. Kooser 


Kansas 

State Teachers College, Emporia May 3l1-July 28 
Visual Education 60 (2) Dr. Cram 

Louisiana 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette June 5-Aug. 4 
Visual Instruction in the Primary Grades (3) and 
Visual Instruction in the Upper Elementary 
Grades and High School (3) Myrtle Rodgers 
Michigan 
Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti 
Visual Auditory Aids in Education (4) 


June 26-Aug. 4 
Floyd Leib 


Missouri 

University of Missouri, Columbia June 12-Aug. 4 
Problems in Visual Education (2) W. C. Bicknell 

New York 


Columbia University, New York City July 5-Aug. 11 
Laboratory Course in Visual Education, Ed. 117Ax (1) 
Etta Schneider 
Visual Materials and Techniques in Junior High 
School Social Studies (1 or 2) W. H. Hartley 
Visual Materials and Techniques in Teaching Social 
Studies in the Intermediate Grades 
(1 or 2) 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Observational Aids (2-3) P. G. Johnson 
New York University, New York City July 6-Aug. 11 
Visual and Auditory Materials in the Social 
Studies (2) Dr. D. C. Knowlton 


July 3-Aug. 11 


W. H. Hartley 
July 3-Aug. 11 


St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Research and Planning for the Educational 
Motion Picture (2) Evelyn S. Brown 
Administration of Visua! Aids (2) Everett L. Priest 
North Carolina 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
June 6-July 15 and July 18-Aug. 25 
Visual Education (3) Orby Southard 


Ohio 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland July 19-July 28 
Visual Aids in Education (3) W. M. Gregory 
Graduate Problems in Visual 
Instruction (3) W. M. Gregory 
Pennsylvania 


July 12-Aug. 11 
John S. Mclsaac 

June 19-July 29 
Lester O. Johnson 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Visual Education (3) 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Visual Education (3) 
Marywood College, Scranton 
Visual Aids to Teaching (3) 
Motion Picture Appreciation (1) 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
Visual Instruction (3) 


Sister M. Sylvia 
Sister M. Sylvia 
July 3-Aug. 11 
Harold E. Miller 
Texas 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
June 5-July 15 and July 15-Aug. 25 
Audio-Visual Instruction (3) W. W. Freeman 
Sam Houston State College, Huntsville June 6-July 14 
The Administration of Audio-Visual Education (3) 
E. E. Sechriest 
Virginia 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 
June 12-July 21 and July 22-Aug. 25 Dr. W. J. Gifford 
University of Virginia, University June 19-July 29 
Visual Aids to Curriculum Activities (1) John A. Rorer 
Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle 
June 19-July 19 and July 20-Aug. 18 
Audio and Visual Aids to Teaching Dr. Francis F. Powers 
Wisconsin 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie June 26-Aug. 4 
Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 
Experiments in Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point June 19- July 28 
Audio-Visual Education (3) ~~ D. Jayne 
June 12-July 21 
Herbert Kimmel 
Courses will also be offered at the following institutions 
but we do not have complete data on them. 
Pennsylvania: State Teachers College, Kutztown (Allen 
3uebeck); Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown (zm. P. 
3owman); Shippensburg State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg (Leslie C. Krebs); Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove (George Fisher); State Teachers College, Millersville 
(A. Stienhocser); Lehigh University, Bethlehem (W. R. 
White). Texas: Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches (W. A. Miller); McMurray College, Abilene 
(T. F. Huggins). Canada: University, Saskatoon, (E. A, 
Chatwin); Regina College, Regina (E. A. Chatwin): Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg (Andrew Moore). 


State Teachers College, Superior 
Audio-Visual Education (2) 


Correction: W. J. Truitt will conduct the course in 
Audio-Visual Education at the University of Florida during 
the second term of the summer quarter, and not Mr. Goette. 
Miss Ruth Livermon, as well as Miss Gibbony, has been 
named as instructor in the course at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, Normal and Teachers College, listed in the April issue. 
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Among Ourselves 


(Continued from page 162) 


real need, encourage the use of motion pictures for edu 
cational purposes and increase their usefulness. 

Second : There are qualified motion picture producers 
willing and anxious to produce educational pictures if 
they could but have reasoiiable assurance that the pic 
tures would be acceptable to educators. This points to 
the need for study and development of a complete pro 
duction plan covering the entire curriculum of at least 
primary and high schools. Such a plan should list 
subjects in each course that are considered suitable for 
screening, include the preparation of an outline for 
each, and the supervision of production. With the 
school authorities of the entire country as prospective 
purchasers and with the assurance of acceptability that 
supervision by qualified authority would give, pro 
ducers probably would be willing to risk the necessary 
production expenses. 

Third: Organization for distribution should be ex 
tended and improved. Every state should have its cen- 
tral library located with reterence to accessibility rather 
than other considerations, to act also in a promotional 
and advisory capacity, and with the thought uppermost 
that decentralization of physical handling should take 
place as fast as libraries to serve smaller geographical 
or administrative units can be set up. These are some 
of the things that can be done. 

In the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
we are trying to make our own contribution. There has 
been in the Department at Washington a unit produc 
ing and distributing, since 1913, motion pictures on 
better ways to raise hogs and crops, timber, cattle and 
children, in fact on almost all conceivable subjects re 
lated to activities with which the Department has to 
do. In that time hundreds of subjects have been pro 
duced, but unlike Shakespeare, and wine, motion pi 
tures must not be old if they are to be appreciated. 
The result is that negatives must be discarded after a 
few years, so we are able to maintain a library of only 
some 200 subjects, the annual accretions offsetting the 
annual discards. Our free distribution service is 
limited by the number of both personnel and films, and 
these are sufficient only to take care of extension needs. 
Hence we have been obliged usually to tell teachers 
who apply for films that the only way they could obtain 
one of our films was by purchase. The replies and 
discussions with teachers confirmed our belief that 
shortage of funds was one of the greatest obstacles to 
more general use of films in schools. With this thought 
in mind, Mr. Raymond Evans, Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s motion picture service, conceived the idea of 
reediting Department motion pictures into subjects of 
one-half reel or more, thus giving educational institu- 
tions the benefit of the use of negative already taken 
with costs charged off against other projects, and 
further reducing unit costs by cutting the lengths to 
about 200 feet 16mm. thus bringing the cost finally 
to within a figure that it was felt educational institu- 
tions could afford to pay. Through the financial co 
operation of the American Film Center, Inc., it has 
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ADD+A+tUNIT is a reve 
lutionary, NEW idea! It 
is as practical as it is 
new and as economical 
as it is practical. Begin- 
ning with a small, com- 
pact BASIC SOUND 
PROJECTOR — A or B— 
(Series 40 Animatophone), 
of 5-8 or 15 Watts output, 
which is complete in it- 
self, one may acquire an 
outfit of any size or price 
desired by simply adding 
auxiliary units (O, J, K, V, 
etc.) ADD+A+t+UNIT —a 
VICTOR creation — is 
distinctively different... 
Nothing else like it! 


Write now for full 
information. 


VICTOR 
ANIMATOPHONE 
CORP. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
ey 


Chicago © Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
New York 








A COMPLETE but COMPACT 
SMALL ROOM OUTFIT — 
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PRICES 224ced 


o DA-LITE 
SCREENS 





For the second time in the past three years, Da-Lite 
again reduces prices and brings top quality projec- 
tion screens within the reach of every school. The 
same superior reflective qualities which have charac- 
terized Da-Lite Screens for 30 years are available 
for visual education to meet every requirement. 
Da-Lite glass-beaded, silver and white screens are 
unsurpassed in their respective fields. For average 
requirements the Da-Lite glass-beaded surface is 
recommended as it gives the clearest pictures with- 
out glare. At the new low prices, Da-Lite Screens 
represent outstanding values. 


Write for NEW 
48 page catalog! 





This interesting book is more than a 
list of Da-Lite Screens. It contains 
valuable information on _ surfaces, 
mountings, correct picture sizes and 
other factors which should be con- 
sidered in the selection of any pro- 
jection screen. Write today for your 
copy and the name of the DaLite 
supplier nearest you. 


COMPARE QUALITY & RESULTS 


_ 


iid 1s THE “BUY”’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 5ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, i. 
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Program of National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition 
(DeVry Foundation) 


June 19 to 22 inclusive, 
at Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 19 
9 to 12 A. M.—Film Showings—“George Washington's Rail 
road” (Chesapeake and Ohio RR), “Our Plant and Its Peo- 
ple’ and “Diesei Simplicity” (Caterpillar Tractor Company), 
Address: “Visual Education in CCC Camps’—Arthur Hatch, 
CCC District Educational Adviser, Baltimore, Md. 
Panel Discussion (1) Puppetry in Movies: Little Black 
Sambo—A. P. Heflin, Lane Technical H. S., Chicago, Movies 
of Marionettes—Kathryn Troy, Chicago Park System, Jerry 
Pulls the Strings—American Can Company. . 
Panel Discussion (11) County Systems of Visual Education 
H. E, Ryder, Co. Supt. of Schools, Fremont, Ohio: C. D. 
Vermilya, Co. Supt of Schools, Ottawa, Ohio; Wm. E 
Morse, Co. Supt. of Schools, Boise, Idaho 
2 to 3:00 P. M. Address: “Visual Education Advances at the 
Glassboro State Teachers College’—George W. Wright, 
Supr. Principal, Public Schools, Glassboro, N. J. 
Film Showings—Dr. Broadbent's film “Child Growth and 
Development of the Face” (presented by Dr. John W. Rich 
ardson, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio). 
“From Pinheads to Parades” (a show-up of camera sins, 
by Dr. James E, Bliss, Western Reserve University), 
“Federal Housing Administration Film” (George T. Van det 
Hoet, Chief, Radio and Motion Picture Section, FHA. Was! 
ington). 
7:30 to 9 P. M.—Address: “The United States Film Service” 
Arch A. Mercey, United States Film Service, Washington. 
D.C. 
“China's Struggle and Recovery’—Movie lecture by Captain 
Patrick Smith. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 20 
9 to 12 A. M.—Film Showings—‘Harvest of the Years” 
(Ford Motor Company), “Secrets of Success” (extracts from 
Hollywood productions, by Dr. I. E. Deer, M.P.P.D.A.) 
“Poetry and Geography Dramatized” (Mr. and Mrs. Matz, 
Chicago) 
Address: “The Movement for Better Films,’ Mrs. Richard 
McClure, Better Films Council, Chicago. 
1 to 3:30 P. M.—Film Showings—‘Start the Music” (Stand 
ard Oil Company), “Citrus on Parade” (California Fruit 
Growers Assoc.). 
Illustrated Address—‘“Teaching Television,” DeForest Train 
ing School. Chicago. Address—“Laboratory Technique in R« 
lation to Sound’—Stuart Grani, Pure Oil Co., Chicago 
7:30 P. M.—Film Showings—“Recreating the American 
Indian” and “American Geography,”—E. W. Cooley, Wau 
watosa, Wis., “Teaching Lettering by Movies”—Prof. Justus 
Rising, Purdue University, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 
9 to 12 A. M.—Film Showings—‘Hold that Farm” ((Allis 
Chalmers), “Firestone Films” (Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co.) “Foreign Color” (Mexico, Morocco, Libya)—Walter 
L. Brabski, Cleveland, “Snow Fighters” (International Har- 
vester Co.) 
Address: “Status of Visual Education in Illinois’—Alvin 
B. Roberts, Supt. of Schools, Gilson, Ill 
Business meeting—Election of Resolutions Committee and 
Conference Council. 
1 to 3:30 P. M.—Film Showings—“Ohio Travelogues”—B 
\. Aughinbaugh, Director, Visual Instruction, State Dept, of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, “Birds in Color’—Wm. |! 
Zeller, Peoria, Ill. “Movie Studies on Economy of Motion” 

L. W. Cochran, Director Visual Instruction, University 

ot Iowa, “Recording and Controlling Eye Movements in 
Reading”—Prof. B, F. Holland, University of Texas 
6:30 P. M.—Banquet. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 22 


Film Showings—“Good Neighbors” (U. 5 


9 to 12 A. M ; 
(Concluded on page 171) 
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IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





A Synchronized Visual-Sensory Experience 


By RUTH S. BASTIAN 
Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


: enn opera “Aida”, with its Egyptian background 
was told, then read to a group of sixth grad 
children as an integrated experience during a cor 
related study of ancient Egypt, and modern Egypt 
A few of the children had heard all or part of the 
opera over the radio, given by local Italian opera 


groups, or on the music pier where operas are ire 


quently given by well-known operatic stars. Thi 
music of the opera was played on the victrola, s¢ 
lecting the better known compositions with which 
they should be familiar. There was an interest 11 


telling this story to other children who were study 
ing Egypt. We decided to present it for an audi 
torium program. Someone said, “Let’s make the 
opera story into a play”. But many problems arose 
costumes, stage scenery, and settings were difficult 

The class had been using slides in the stereopti 
con, showing scenes of different countries we had 
been studying. They wanted to know if they could 
make slides similar to those we were using, which 
would tell the story. One boy volunteered to bring 
scrap glass, another to have his father cut it witl 
an electric glass cutter. A committee of boys meas 
ured the slides to obtain the dimensions. Ten cent 
purchased some carborundum (600 M.) at the hard 
ware store. A committee was shown how to hand 
etch the 


powder between the glass slides and rubbing the 


glass by placing a small amount of the 
two together until smoothly etched on one side of 
each piece. We tried the glass in the slide machin 
and discovered that the etching must be carefull 
done or there would be uneven and blotchy places 
Some discarded bicycle tape was used for binding 
the edges of the slides for easy handling 

We owned a very fine colored edition of “Aida” 
recently published as an authorized edition of the 
Metropolitan Guild, which was used for ideas of 
characters and scenes. The pupil-artists in the 


Program of Visual Conference 
(Concluded from page 170) 


Documentary), “Shock Troaps of Disaster” (Rebecca Hor 
wich Reyer, for W.P.A.), “U. S. Coast Guard Films,” “Always 
Trust a Lifeguard” (Goodyear Tire and Rubber Ci 
Address: “Visual Education in Colorado”—Arthur L. Payne 
Director Visual Instruction, Public Schooi, Greeley, Colo 

1 to 3:30 P. M—Film Showings—‘“Fit for the Future” 
Major Henderson, Culver Military Academy, “The Red 
Poacher” and “Michigan’s Land of Hiawatha’—Clarence ] 
Tinker, State Dept, of Conservation, “Siren” and Vacation 
land’—Eugene Sanborn, Wisconsin Dept. of Conservation, 
“The Man at the Wheel” (March of Time), “A New Series 
of Geography Films’—F. C. Wythe, New York City 


».) 
) 


room sketched with pencil on the glass, scenes and 
characters. The others colored the costumes and 
scenery, or settings. Some printed names and 
labeled the slides so that they could be placed 1n 
numerical order. Most of the work was accom- 
plished in free periods during the day and in the 
rt period. 

The next problem for consideration was that the 
story must be told to the audience. The group 
decided to do just what is done on the radio. The 
characters were to speak their parts without acting. 
We needed the opera music so we enlisted the music 
supervisor’s assistance in obtaining some of the 
most important and famous selections from the 
opera, for example, “Celeste Aida”, “Grand March”, 
Ballet music, “O Terra Addio”, and others. 

The cast wrote their parts taken from the words 
used in the libretto of the opera. The whole scheme 
was synchronized in this manner. The announcer 
presented the author of the opera Verdi by showing 
a slide of him, and the pupil representing him told 
briefly the story of his life and why he had written 


the opera. The audience could not see the char- 
icters in person but the slides portrayed them, 
while the children created the personality. The 


whole opera was presented in this way. The 
commentator gave the parts which were explana- 
tory between the speaking parts. The slide which 
illustrated the scene was thrown on the screen, 
the characters spoke their lines, and where there 
was a solo, a ballet, or duet the composition from 
the opera was played on the victrola. The whole 
effect was the complete opera, almost as it would 
appear on the stage, over the radio, or in films. 

\s an introduction to the performance a brief 
discussion on why we are interested in this story, 
as integrated with our study of ancient Egypt and 
geographical knowledge attained, was given. 

This performance held the attention of an as- 
sembly of several hundred children ranging in age 
from eight to fourteen. The length of the opera was 
approximately forty-five minutes. A check-up was 
made in an average fourth grade to check under- 
standing and comprehension of the story, and ap- 
parently a large majority thoroughly enjoved the 
contribution to their learning. Music supervisors 
might question the use of this tragic opera, pre- 
terring “‘Hansel and Gretel’, or perhaps ‘“Lohen- 
grin”, which definitely have their place as children’s 
operas with an appeal. The writer would like to 
add this comment, that in this modern age with 
thrillers, for comic strips, movies, picture maga- 
zines and stories which excite the senses, surely the 
opera may substitute for the tawdry. a 
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Suggested recordings of “Aida” for possible use 
are: the complete opera, Victor Musical Master- 
e pieces Album 54; Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida), 

Victor 7770; Grand March (Triumphal Scene Act 


II.), Victor 11885 Parlophone E. 11041; Ballet 


Music (Act II), Polydor 66584; O Terra Addio 

(Farewell to Earth) and Finale Act IV, Victor 

Suggested reference book is “Aida”, the author- 
ized edition of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., 

IS BELIEVING! giving the story of Verdi’s greatest opera. Adapted 
by Robert Lawrence, illustrated by Barry Hart. Pub- 

lished by Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1938. 


No matter what the subject Method for Holding Slides 
taught . . . the mind receives By MAX R. KLEIN 


— Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
fullest significance, understands Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 


SIMPLE device for holding the lantern slide in 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! place while making the copy on it is herewith 
illustrated. When making home made slides it is some- 
times necessary to have the slide in position for ruling 
YOu WILL EDUCATE BEST straight, parallel lines as for graphs and charts, or 
for ruling parallel lines to guide freehand lettering. A 


IF YOU EDUCATE heavy cardboard, slightly thicker than an etched glass 


slide, should be used along with a small sized draw- 


PICTORIALLY! ing board, T-square, and thumb tacks or staples. With 


a sharp knife or razor blade, cut out from the card- 









































board a rectangle, 4 inches by 3% inches, the size of 
a standard lantern slide. When the slide is placed into 
the cut out area, “square-up” the slide so that the 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER horizontal edges are parallel with the T-square; then 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE with thumb tacks or staples fasten the cardboard to 
the drawing board. When necessary to draw verticle 
THAT CERTAIN AGE lines use an ordinary drafting triangle (a 45 degree or 
SERVICE DE LUXE 30-60 degree) held firmly on the upper edge of the 
NEWSBOYS HOME T-square blade, thus assuring lines at right angles 
SON OF FRANKENSTEIN to the horizontal. With a little practice it will be 
YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN found that accurate and neat homemade slides are 
LETTER OF INTRODUCTION — 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC ~ 
\ THUM K 
(and many others) ~ pee a 
Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical . DRAWING 
Department for further information 4 BOARD 
regarding short and feature-length : 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons eT SQUARE cee, OF 
and other motion pictures. \ 
CATALOGUE 16 ., 








COMPANY INC easy to make with this device. The slide, as shown 
| - in the illustration, similates a small drawing area upon 


* Rockefeller Center - which an idea may be developed for projection. 
Ne York, N. Y. permanency is desired, a cover glass should be placed 
CIRCLE 7-7100 over the finished etched glass slide, then bound with 


tape in the usual manner for finished slides. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





The English Journal—High School Edition (28: 
120-129, February °39) “A Preview of an Investi 
gation of Motion-Picture Class and Club <Activi 
ties,’ by Constance McCullough, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. 


This article gives in some detail the information 
secured from a study of the techniques in use for 
teaching motion picture appreciation. The data 
obtained represents 40 classes and 40 clubs, mostly 
from senior high schools. The motion picture study 
clubs reported on the nature of their organization, 
money-raising schemes, how funds are used, com- 
meetings, 


mittee activities, typical programs at 


amateur film community 


and contacts, and club attempts to educate school 


production, cooperation 
and community in film discrimination. The teachers 
of classes in motion picture evaluation told of the 
materials used as texts, activities engaged in (many 
similar to those undertaken by the clubs), topics 
for study, problems encountered, and how stand- 
ards of evaluation are established. The writer, in 
conclusion, warns teachers and club-sponsors that 
the study of motion pictures in school will not hold 
a respected and secure place in the curriculum 
unless they show tangible proof of the educational 
worth of such activities. 


films have value mainly in stimulating interest in 
French and in giving authentic views of French life. 

Education (59: 415-417, March °39) “A Director 
of Visual Education in Science,” by Kenneth 
Edwards and H. S. Busby. 

The functions and activities of a director of 
Visual Education in Science, to which subject of 
the curriculum this issue is devoted, are briefly set 
forth to be: careful selection of material and adapt- 
ing it to the curriculum, training in the principles 
of audio-visual projection and in the technique of 
instruction, distributing and scheduling the mater- 
ials. A not unimportant duty of the director also 
is the instilling, in the heart of the students, of a 
desire to develop a scientific attitude. 


The Illinois Teacher (27: 200-201, March °39) “A 
New-Type Visual Commencement,” by C. C. Logan 
and Hal Hall. 

The Senior Class and Faculty of the University 
High School, Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, presented a commencement program last 
year which was a radical departure from the tradi- 











IT SELLS ITSELF 


Modern Language Journal (23: 357-361, February : 
39) “Using oa. ene Slide - Let the audience decide its merits on picture and 
Biwerd GC gener sound performance. Let any professional Motion Picture 
Operator decide on its smooth, quiet 


> 


Effective ly ve by 





A discussion of the visual techniques to be uti 


° e e - ° mic coh _ ‘@ ( @e iC) o 7 } 
lized in teaching modern languages. Films and slides ™ schanical action ils 


predominance of ma- 
thined parts—its depend- 
ible beltless drives, ball 
and ease 
The importance of advance preparation f operation, threading, 


are declared to be valuable for creating interest in 
and teaching the civilization of the country whose 
language is being studied; also for vocabulary and 
composition. 
tion work. 

of the class for a film is stressed, and various meth- 


Sound films are helpful in pronuncia 


bearings, etc., 
; *thanging of all lamps, 
ods of conducting a film lesson are suggested. A aia 


Ask the Film Owner 
how slight the film 


number of effective variations can be devised by 


I 


an ingenious teacher. Reviews of six French films Projector attachea 


to Amplifier 





complete the material. . 
as ” . breakage and wear. 
(23: 367-370. February 39) “French by Sound TAT 
Pictures,” by Clifford S. Parker, University of New 


Hampshire, Durham. 


rita ¢ onto 
VVTite [or cad 


g today. 
ONLY 60 LBS. TOTAL 


Projector—Amplifier—Speaker 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


Some concrete evidence of the value of films in 
foreign language instruction is offered in this article 
appearing in the same issue. 

HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


A questionnaire was passed out at the showing 
1813 Orchard St. CHICAGO 


- . ‘ . : : 28 lbs. 
ot a French talking film to find out how much of 
the language the audience understood. 70 per cent 
of the audience was taking a French course and 
half had just read the play. It was found that only 
advanced students are likely to understand the 
dialogue and profit by it. The author’s conclusions 
parallel those of Mr. Bernard, namely, that such 
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UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL (6 
SOUND PROJECTORS BS 
New All-Purpose Model & 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 








Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


Especially Nz eded 
in Your Sotience asses 


S.V.E. PICTUROLS 


These rolls of 35 mm film containing series 
of still pictures are available for all fields 
of study including chemistry, physics, botany, 
biology, zoology and nature study. Each 
roll has from 25 to 50 pictures. Write for 
list of Picturols and filmslides. 
















































and the 
PROJECTOR 


that shows Picturols and 
other filmslides, either 
single or double frame, 
and 2” x 2” glass slides. 


71-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Kodachreme pictures made with miniature cameras by students can be mounted in 
2°" x 2 glass slides and projected life size with the SVE Tri-Purpose Projector. 
The Model AA illustrated above has a 300 watt lamp and may be used in audi- 
torium as well as classrooms. it also has as standard equipment, the SVE Rewind 
Take-Up which rewinds Picturols and other film strips as they are being shown. 
Write for literature today. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Dept. 5ES, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The Educational Screen 


tional type. Instead of the usual speeches, the 
program consisted of a one-act play dealing with a 
current social problem, and thirty minutes of pic- 
tures of school activities and students, particularly 
members of the graduating class. Several hundred 
candid and posed pictures had been taken through- 
out the school year and converted into filmstrips 
and slides for projection. Such a_ vitalized pro- 
gram as described herein receives more publicity, 
increases attendance, and _ stimulates greater 
audience-interest. 
will be inspired to initiate a similar procedure 


Doubtless, many other schools 


The Journal of Geography (38: 58-62 
39) “The Use of Toy Projection Aids in the 
Teaching of Geography,” by Harold Gluck, Walton 
High School, New York City. 

“The purpose of this article,” 


February 


declares the author, 
“is to show how suitable equipment may be ob- 
tained at little or no cost.” By “toy projection 
aids,” he means the great variety of devices which 
have been introduced on the market for the amuse- 
ment of children but which can be used to great 
And he tells 


how. Among these devices are the postal card 


advantage by the geography teacher. 


projector, the magic lantern, 8 mm and 16 mm mo- 
tion picture equipment, still film slides. 


Proceedings of Pennsylvania Conference 


The second annual Audio-Visual Education Con- 


ference was held at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, on March 31 and April 1, as an- 
nounced in our March issue. Approximately two hun- 
dred representatives from schools, colleges, clubs, and 
social agencies attended the sessions. Durably bound 
mimeographed proceedings of the conference may be 
obtained for 25c by writing to James S. Kinder, Director, 
PCW Film Service, Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Source List of Films on Current Problems 


Films of Everyday Life is the title of a 61-page bibliography 
of selected films on current problems co'rpiled by Hilla Weh- 
berg for the Production Committee of the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Council, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 
The purpose of this valuable compilation is “to give organiza- 
tions interested in making films a cross section of the work 
already done in their respective fields.” The 236 films are 
classified under the following 24 subject-gro: ps: Agriculture 
and Rural Life, Business, Civil Liberties, Consumers and Coop- 
eratives, Crime Prevention, Culture Patterns, Education, Health, 
Housing, International Relations, Labor, Marriage and Family, 
Mental Hygiene, Political Science, Racial Relations, Recreation, 
Religion and the Community, Safety, Social Service, Unemploy- 
ment, Vocational Training, War and Peace, Youth, Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Data is given on each film as to producer, number of reels, 
whether 16mm or 35mm, sound or silent, distributor, and con- 
tents. The price of the directory is $2.00, but members of the 
Motion Picture Council may obtain it for 50c 


Los Angeles Bulletin on School Journey 


THe Scuoot Trre—Elementary Superintendents’ Bulletin 
No. 5. Published by Los Angeles City School District, January, 
1939. 24 pages. 

This bulletin contains a comprehensive account of the work- 
ings of the “School Journey” in the Los Angeles school system. 
Preparations for a “trip” are described in full detail. Then 
scores of trips regularly made in and around the city are listed, 
with transportation directions. Several of these journeys are 
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Have you discovered 


NATURE NOTES® 


EACHERS, park naturalists, others write us, 

“Why haven’t I known about NATURE NOTES 

before?” “A big help in my work.” “It human- 
izes nature study.”” “Has excellent illustrations.” 


There’s no other magazine quite like NATURE 
NOTES. Though small in size, it is packed with 
authentic nature lore. Not dry——not too sentimental 
—it treats nature like the fascinating subject it is. 


Send 25c coin or stamps for a 4 months’ trial] and 
embark on a voyage of discovery. Better still, send 
$1 for a full year’s subscription. (SPECIAL—6 free 
back numbers with each new yearly subscription, 
while our supplies last.) 


NATURE NOTES 


The Magazine of Outdoor Information 
4800 PROSPECT ROAD PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *% KEEPER OF THE BEES % GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x I CON- 
QUER THE SEA *% MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE x* CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE x 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE *% HEARTS OF HUMANITY x 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS x all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures % and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not Ome Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














selected for detailed treatment—an account of purpose and pre 
paration by the teacher, and written reactions by pupils—in 
cluding the Airport, a Museum, a Dairy, the Harbor, San 
Fernando Mission, Griffith Park Observatory. Bibliographic 
references are plentiful throughout and the bulletin concludes 
with some seven pages of suggestive discussion in the form 
of two essays on “Understanding the Child” and “Every Teacher 
a Counselor” which are thoroughly worth reading for all con 
cerned with School Journey activities.—N.L.( 


Among Ourselves 
(Concluded from page 169) 


been possible to put the plan into effect for experimental 
production. 

If this plan works out, we hope to be able to make 
these shorts available at perhaps $7.50 per 200-foot 
unit complete with study guide, through the Association 
of School Film Libraries. Of course, the subjects avail- 
able wili be those related to agriculture. 
feel that the acquisition of these films will have a tend 


However, we 


ency to encourage greater use of films and consequently 
the purchase of films on other subjects which can not 
be made available at such low cost. It was not until 
the price of the Ford came down that the more ex- 
pensive cars became popular. So we feel and hope it 
will be with films. We hope to have a number of films 
completed and available for purchase in the near future 
Announcement will be made through the Association 
of School Film Libraries of subjects available. 


Editors Who Have Helped 


Requests from our Editorial Committee for con 
sideration of problems in visual education were met 
with whole-hearted support by several publishers. We 
heartily endorse the following to our members: 

Nation’s Schools (Chicago and N. Y.) 
film listings are given, together with reviews of new 
educational releases. Look for the June issue, in which 
a special “portfolio” on the administration of visual 


Each month 


education will appear. 

School Science and Mathematics (Chicago) Begin 
ning in February, a motion picture review service for 
science teachers was initiated. See also the excellent 
articles on motion pictures appearing in the March and 
April issues. 

Scholastic (N.Y.C.) “Sight and Sound’”’ 
film reviews and news notes for the teacher of social 
studies or English, 


includes 










The Mediterranean Is News Again! 
A history of the Mediterranean Sea from 
before the Roman Empire to the present, 
portraying the rise and fall of empires on 
this battleground of conquest. 3,000 years 
of History in panorama. 


2 REELS... 16 MM SOUND ONLY 


* 
“SEA 
OF 


STRIFE" 
% 









PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 


1650 Broadway New York City 














Sound and Silent 


16mm Films 
for instruction and entertainment 
in classroom or auditorium 
FEATURES — SHORT SUBJECTS 
available from the 
largest film library 
in the Middle West 
Also large selection of 8 mm films 
Send for complete catalogs 


Ideal Pietures Corporation 
28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 

















35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry. 8 rolls, $14 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 











MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 

RADIO MATS 
un sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 


Rani0 MAT 


Talk from your . 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN : USE 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
& White, Amber, Green E 
Accept no substitute 











Only the Best 
lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 27 A0RGI" AVE 


AV 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Ballerina (French-English titles) (Mayer-Dur- 
styn) Expertly picturizes life in isolated art 
world of French Opera ballet school. Earnest 
little pupil trying to help teacher cripples for 
life teacher’s rival. Remorse, struggle, forgive- 
ness make real drama. Charming child acting 
end dancing. 4-25-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Bevond them 


Beauty for the Asking (Lucille Ball, Patric 
Knowles) (RKO) Glittering sets and supposed 
“insight” into doings of the cosmetics business 
help little this thoroughly artificial, unconvine- 
ing triangle theme. Nothing objectionable, just 
dull and unreal, often absurd, and dramatic 
unity lacking. 4-18-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 
Blackwell's Island (John Garfield, Rosemary 
Lane) (Warner) Utterly exaggerated, cheaply 
sensational stuff about crude racketeer who is 
jailed, but cows warden and runs huge prison 
to suit himself until foiled by colorless re- 
porter-hero. The crass, ignoramus villain steals 
the picture. 5-2-39 
(A) Preposterous (Y) No (C) No 
Broadway Serenade (MacDonald, Ayres, Ian 
Hunter) (MGM) Lavish, costly musical hung 
on trite, obvious plot of little interest. Jean- 
nette sings beautifully, but Tchaikowsky's 
music is brutally mangled in grotesque cli- 
max that strives to be colossal. Notable role 
by Al Shean as old music-master. 5-2-39 
(A) Elaborate (Y) Good of kind (C) Little int. 


Crisis (Produced in Sudetenland) (Mayer-Bur- 
styn) Strong, straight-forward, anti-Nazi docu- 
mentary film tracing Hitler doings from Aus- 
trian Anschluss to rape of Czecho-Slovakia de- 
serted by democratic allies. Thought-provoking, 
full of authentic details, vivid portrayal of world 
danger, fine narrative accompaniment. 4-18-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) If it interests 


Dark Victory (Bette Davis, George Brent) 
(Warner) Artistic, unusual, deeply-moving film, 
splendid in all respects. Notable for direction 
/and Bette’s superb portrayal of girl who re- 
adjusts her life and bravely awaits tragic 
death that faces her. Fine restraint and char- 
acter values. Tender love story. 5-2-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Verysad (C) Too mature 


Disbarred (Otto Kruger, Gail Patrick) (Para) 
Clever, engaging criminal -lawyer-racketeer 
gaily accepts disbarment, installs innocent 
lawyer-heroine to win crooked trials for his 
gang, thwarts justice consistently until hero- 


ine learns truth and changes sides. Well 
acted. 4-11-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Dodge City (Errol Flynn, de Havilland) (War- 
ner) Lavish Technicolor western thriller, bury- 
ing history in seething melodrama. Railroad dis- 
places stagecoach, hero shoots heroine’s brother, 
longest and smashingest barroom fight ever 
done, golden spike driven, lurid gun-fight in 
burning train, and|heroine forgives hero. 4-11-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


Family Next Door (Huch Herbert, Joy Hodges) 
(Univ) New series of domestic comedies a la 
Jones Family, but less sense and more bedlam. 
Harebrained father, social-climber mother, rat- 
tlebrained son witn big money-making dreams 
are caricatures. Slapstick realism with all the 
stock laugh-devices. 4-18-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) More or less amusing 


Hound of the Baskervilles (Rathbone, Bruce, 
Greene, Barrie) (Fox) Fine screening of classic, 
notable cast and settings, with story content 
by Doyle, not Hollywood. Result, artistic thrill- 
er absorbing in character, action, atmosphere 
and natural dialog. Should start “Holmes” 
series with same cast. 4-25-39 
(A) (Y) Excellent (C) Very exciting 


I’m from Missouri (Bob Burns, Gladys George) 
(Para) Usual Burns drawl-comedy but he is 
crude mule-raising banker(!) and married to 
dainty Gladys George(!). Starts as amusing 
Missouri realism, then a slapstick invasion of 
society in England which is laughable unless 
too preposterous. 4-11-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Mostly amusing 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


King of the Turf (Menjou, Roger Daniel) (U A) 
Well-acted, sentimental, “horse” melodrama 
about former great racetrack figure, now a 
drunken bum, regenerated by track-struck boy 
who proves to be his son! Coincidence over- 
worked, ethics mixed, logic of depressing end- 
ing doubtful. 5-9-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Lady and the Mob (Fay Bainter) (Columbia) 
Lively, thoroughly improbable comedy of rich, 
belligerent little old lady bent on curing 
wrongs regardless of method. Hires gang to 
fight gang. Whole story burlesques reality but 
Fay Bainter gets full values from greatly 
overdrawn role. 4-18-39 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Probably good (C) Doubtful 


Let Us Live (Fonda, O’Sullivan) (Columbia) 
Engaging, innocent newly-weds suddenly caught 
in preposterous miscarriage of justice, ar- 
tificially induced, and District Attorney gloats. 
Her heart-breaking struggles finally free hus- 
band from death cell, but whole agony is 
still gratuitous and harrowing. 5-9-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) By no means 


Lucky Night (Loy, Robert Taylor) (MGM) Gay, 
flippant stuff. Couple ‘“‘broke’’, park bench, 
steal dime, slo. machine, roulette, prosperity, 
food, drink, drunken marriage unremembered 

whole achievement blessed by her rich, in- 
credibly “‘understanding”’ father! Clogged by 
much pseudo-philosophic “talk.”’ 5-9-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


My Son is a Criminal (Alan Baxter, Jacqueline 
Wells) (Columbia) Unpleasant, strong melo- 
drama. Fine, retired police-chief father wants 
son to join department but latter is unsus- 
pected head of hijacking gang, using his police 
contact to advantage. Son is finally killed by 
his own father in a robbery. 5-2-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


My Wife’s Relations (The Gleasons, Davenport) 
(Republic) Second in Higgins Family series. 
Realism and character interest spoiled by car- 
icature acting, poor low comedy, and impossible 
child conduct. Boorishness in drawing-room, 
chair-smashing, water-squirting are features. 
Waste of Davenport. 4-25-39 
(A) Worthless (Y) No value (C) No 
Mystery of Mr. Wong (Karloff) (Monogram) 
Well tangled little thriller about couple of so- 
ciety murders over “cursed” jewel. No clutch- 
ing hands, secret panels or grewsomeness. Kar- 
loff ponderously impressive as James Lee Wong 
of the Collier stories, supported by fairly 
adequate cast. 5-9-39 
(A) Perhaps (Y) (C) Fairly good 


Mystery of the White Room (Bruce Cabot) 
(Univ) Complex and absurd “Crime Club” 
thriller laid in “‘hospital’’ where routine con- 
sists of few operations and many duet scenes 
of doctors kissing their pet nurses, stupid com- 
edy, plus impossible murders by jealous little 
nurse tossing tiny scalpels! 4-25-39 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 


One Third of a Nation (Sylvia Sidney, Leif 
Ericson) (Para) Sincere, earnestly-acted argu- 
ment for slum clearance. Argues more eloquently 
through dialog than visually, despite vivid scenes 
of tenement squalor and disease-ridden fire- 
traps. Many weaknesses as drama, but focuses 
attention on serious social problem. 5-2-39 
(A) (Y) Good of kind (C) Too mature 


Pirates of the Skies (Kent Taylor, Rochelle 
Hudson) (Univ.) Breezy headstrong hero, fired 
from Air Police service, still tracks down from 
the air a bank-robbing gang making its es- 
capes by plane kept cleverly hidden. Very or- 
dinary in acting, cast and direction. No undue 
thrills or violence. 4-18-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) (C) Perhaps 


Prison Without Bars (British) (UA) Powerful, 
finely acted, Korda-directed story of life in girls’ 
reform school. New superintendent transforms 
system and its effects convincingly, sacrificing 
her own romance for sake of heroine, the 
leading inmate. Appealing, absorbing, and 
technically well done. 4-11-39 
(A) Interesting (Y) Very mature (C) No 


Saint Strikes Back (George Sanders, Wendie 
Barrie) (RKO) Well-known fiction character, 
suave adventurer, uses incredibly clever talents 
(and quite dubious methods) to help girl clear 
deceased father’s name and unmask crooks who 
framed him. Lively, fairly absorbing, wel] 
acted, improbable, very involved. 5-2-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


School for Husbands (English cast) (Hoffberg) 
Naive effort at breezy, sophisticated society 
comedy about supposedly irresistible playboy 
teaching husbands how to restore wifely affec- 
tion by risque methods. Acting, dialog and 
direction all too lacking in deftness and 
subtlety to convince or amuse. 4-11-39 
(A) Amateurish (Y) No (C) No 


Sergeant Madden (Wallace Beery, Tom Brown) 
(MGM) Beery in sympathetic, convincing role 
as humble but worthy policeman whose ideals 
and example inspire one son but fail to keep 
the other from downward path of crime. 
Rambling plot, gangster atmosphere, but total 
effect probably distinctly wholesome. 4-18-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Mostly good (C) Unsuitable 


Smiling Along (Gracie Fields) (Fox) British- 
made hilarious farce-comedy of trials of tour- 
ing vaudeville troup finally outwitting crooked 
manager who fired them. Typical English clown- 
ing done with artistry even to the slapstick 
Gracie again proves her right to be England’s 
outstanding comedienne. 4-18-39 
(A) (Y) (C) Very good of kind 


Society Smugglers (Preston Foster, Irene Her- 
vey) (Univ) Intricate little puzzler of chase 
by U. S. Secret Service after clever gang of 
transatlantic diamond smugglers. Heroine 
planted with gang is key of whole action. 
Some hectic romance included. Minimum of 
guns and fists. 4-25-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Hardly 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell (Don Ameche, 
Fonda, L. Young) (Fox) Detailed, well-acted, 
appealing picture of Bell’s struggles, romance 
and final triumph in developing the tele- 
phone. More narrative than drama, but of 
real value as a document on America’s 
economic history. 4-25-39 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) If it interests 


Three Smart Girls Grow Up (Deanna Durbin, 
Winninger) (Univ) Excellent cinema. Winsome 
star, even lovelier in voice and finer in acting 
than ever, manipulates her two sisters’ tangled 
love affairs in rare comedy. Songs deftly inte- 
grated with plot. Winninger splendid as 
absent-minded father. §-2-39 
(A) (Y) Delightful (C) Good 


Twelve Crowded Hours (Richard Dix) (RKO) 
Mere formula thriller about elusive bag of 
stolen bills, heroine kept in peril to help news- 
paper-publisher-hero clinch evidence against 
gang. Thick with usual gunplay, hard drink- 
ing, heavy villainy, stock heroics, etc. Dix 
deserves better. 4-25-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Wuthering Heights (Merle Oberon, L. Oliver, D. 
Niven) (UA) Masterful screening of Emily 
Bronte classic of sombre atmosphere and fan- 
tastic mood, true to its period, splendidly set, 
cast, and directed. Old-time love story power- 
fully told from childhood to final tragedy and 
eerie aftermath. Notable achievement. 4-18-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature but good (C) No 


With a Smile (Maurice Chevalier) (French- 
Eng. titles) (Malmar) Engagingly brazen 
hero with disarming smile, untroubled by 
ethics, elbows way to top, despite friend or 
foe, from door-opener on curb to head of the 
national Opera. Clever acting and panto- 


mime. Continental sophistication. 4-25-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 
Whispering Enemies (Dolores Costello, Jack 


Holt) (Columbia) Hero heads racket of whis- 
pering campaigns against products of rival 
firms, forcing them to fail. Finally repents, 
confesses, goes to jail, becomes hero when he 
foils jailbreak, and marries heroine whose 
business he had almost ruined! 5-2-39 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 
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Publications on the Visual Teaching Field 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


The only magazine in the field of visual and audio 
visual instruction. Official organ of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 
Discusses methods, procedures and results with various 
types of visual teaching aids to instruction, and provides 
up-to-date information on progress and developments 
generally. A clearing-house of thought, fact and ex- 
perience on all phases of the field. Published monthly 
except during July and August. 

Subscription : $2.00 one year; $3.00 two years. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 
Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology 
of visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. 
Throughout the text the theory of visual aids is applied 
to textbook illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, 
itself a splendidly “visualized text”, provides an abundance 
of technical guidance in the form of illustrative drawings 
of photographs, reports of school journeys, suggestions 
for mounting materials, for making slides, film strips, etc. 
It incorporates up-to-date material, provides a fine balance 
in the treatment of various teaching aids, evaluates various 
types of aids, and defines the functions and values of each 
in the learning process. 


320 pp. illus. Price $3.50.(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 

Presents in convenient form, practical information for 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids 
to instruction. The six chapters include discussions on 
“The Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual 
Aids and Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction,” “Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Or- 
ganizing the Audio-Visual Service,” “Source List of Ma- 
terials and Equipment.” 


180 pp. Illus. Paper binding, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the visual 
field. Presents in unusually interesting form the results 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the 
lantern slide and stereograph. 


156 pp. Illus. Price $1.00 (67c to E. S. subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. 
Not only valuable to research workers, but an essential 
reference work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published 


47 pp. Price 15¢. 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


*1000 and One”—the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films, published annually, is famous in the field of visual 
instruction as the standard film reference source indis- 
pensable to film users in the educational field. The current 
(14TH) edition, recently published, lists some 4500 films, 
carefully classified into 147 different subject groups (In- 
cluding large group of entertainment subjects). Shows 
whether 16 mm or 35 mm, silent or sound, title, number 
of reels, summary of contents, sources distributing the 
films, and range of prices charged. 


104 pp. Price 75c (25c to subscribers of E. S.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more 
important problems encountered in adapting the talking 
picture to the service of education. The first six chapters 
deal with the development of fundamental bases of pro- 
duction, with the experimentation which has been con- 
ducted, and with suggested problems for future research. 
The remaining chapters discuss the effective use of the 
sound film in teaching. 


220 pp. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, 
and lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film 
into effective service in the classroom. The procedures 
suggested are based upon extended experience in studying 
teachers’ use of sound films and in helping to organize 
programs of audio visual instruction in school systems. 
Two valuable Appendices and a full index. 


175 pp. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount te schools) 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


A report on the instructional use and indirect educa- 
tional influence of motion pictures in this country, divided 


into nine units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an edu- 
cational influence; (2) in the service of health and social 
hygiene; (3) in governmental service and patriotism; 
(4) in vocational guidance; (5) in international under- 
standing; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) technique 
of production and distribution; (8) systematic introduc- 
tion of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 


of films in teaching. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN 
SLIDES. By G, E. Hamilton. 

Simple directions for making this economical and in- 
creasingly popular teaching aid. 


24 pp. Price 10c. 





ar Se eee a LL SS SS 
TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 
oo a Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 

“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 $ .25 y ~ 

ee oe . U.S. 1 year, $2000 2 years, $3.00 O 
Visualizing the Curriculum 3.500 3.500 . ? 

(To Schools) 2300 2.800 Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 
The Audio-Visual Handbook Canada 1 year, $2.25 O 2 years, $3.50 0 
Paper Binding 1.25 1 1.25 2 - 

Cloth Binding 1.75(C) 1.756() E ‘ 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 ( 670 -ducational Screen 
Comparative Effectiveness of 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 

Some Visual Aids 1.00 2 670 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00C] 2.007) ye : : 

(To Schools) 1600 1.600 I have indicated items desired and enclose check for $............ 


How to Use Educational Sound Film. 2.000 2.0009 
(To Schools) 1.60() 1.600) 


Sisihte, Btstenes im Tinestion te IONE S65 Sia ae Seekers ace e beeen eee 
The United States 1000 1.009 
T Is) .80 80 C) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
A © Schools ety = O BOCUOO! OF SHOR cos. ose b.vccssk co saw mabe ee ee 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in 
Education 15 15 
How to Make Handmade Lantern I sis osm cie'x Sisucw acon Fk aee ae Bak eae he NR ee cca rune eae 
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Regular prices: 
14x30—$10.00; Framed—$22.50 


CLASS MEMORIAL SALE PRICE 
Sheet—$6.66; Framed—$15.00 





Phantom 


Canyon 








This and other important Indian Subjects 
together with hundreds of Fine Art publi- 


cations now on sale. 


Write for our Twentieth Annual Class 
Memorial Sale Catalog mailed free. 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 


Oklahoma City 


World's Largest Picture House 


Chicago 





16 mm Association Formed 


The Allied Non-Theatrical Film As- 
sociation was organized at a meeting re- 
cently held in New York City. Its mem- 
bership is composed of manufacturers of 
16 mm motion picture equipment and 
those engaged in the production, distri- 
bution, and the sale and rental of 16 mm 
films. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Bertram Willoughby of Ideal 
Pictures Corporation; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harry A. Kapit of W. O. Gutlohn, 
Inc.; Second Vice-President, Wm. Hed- 
wig of Nu-Art Films; Secretary, Thomas 
J. Brandon of Garrison Films; Trea- 
surer, W. O. Post of Post Pictures. 
Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are: J. H. Hoffberg, of Hoffberg 
Pictures, S. C. Atkinson of General Films 
Limited, Laurence Saltzman of Audio- 
Film Libraries and H. T. Edwards of 
Edwards Productions. Objectives of the 
Association include the bringing about of 
closer cooperation among the various 
firms in the field and that of producers 
and distributors with the 16 mm film 
users. By concerted watchfulness and 
action it hopes to put a stop to the duping 
and bootlegging of prints and to prevent 
legislation adversely affecting the inter- 
ests of the 16 mm field. Present member- 
ship consists of thirty firms, with an ex- 
tensive membership drive under way. 


Timely Historical Subject 


Sea of. Strife, a two-reel film dis- 
tributed by Pictorial Film Library, 130 
West 46th Street, New York City, is a 
historical document of considerable timely 
interest. It presents the fascinating story 
of the Mediterranean Sea, showing how 
it has always been the scene of conflict 


between nations from ancient to modern 
times. Scenes from old silent films por- 
tray the battles of the Romans and Car- 
thaginians. The narrator then proceeds 
dewn through the ages to the present 
with shots of the Ethiopian War, the 
Spanish War, Mussolini and the British 
fleet, pointing out Italy’s rise to naval 
power until today it shares control of 
the Mediterranean amicably with Great 
3ritain. Pictorial offers this subject in 
both 16mm and 35mm sound. Commen 
tary is by Hal Baumstone. 


Bell & Howell New Models 


and Price Reductions 


March Ist Bell & Howell announced 
an entirely changed sales set-up, new 
motion picture camera and projector 
models, sweeping price reductions, 
simplification of lines and replacement 
of catalog letter-and-number designa- 
tions of most models with easy-to-re- 
member proper names. 

The new prices of the Filmo 141 
l6mm. camera range from $115.00 to 
$160.50, the Filmo 70’s from $124.00 to 
$243.50, and the Filmo 121 from $76.00 
to $121.50. In the silent 16mm. pro- 
jector line, model JJ becomes “Diplo- 
mat,” reduced from $242.00 to $198.00; 
model 129-D the “Showmaster,” re- 
duced from $222.00 to $215.00. The 
Filmosound 16mm. seund-on-film pro- 
jector line has been simplified. Five 
models covering a wide range of audi- 
torium requirements are offered, rang- 
ing in price from $276.00 to $410.00 for 
four of them, and $875.00 to $1550.00 
for the 1200-watt “Auditorium” model. 


The Educational Screen 


Evaluation of Still 
Pictures 


(Concluded from page 159) 

be determined. The desirable qualities 
seem to fall into two well defined 
groups, the one relating to technical 
qualities and the other to the instruc- 
tional qualities of a picture. 


Conclusions which Seem Evident from 
the Experiment 

a. In every group classified accord- 
ing to teaching experience and in the 
total group as well, the rank correla- 
tion indicated that the score card in- 
creased the ability of the teachers to 
grade the pictures more nearly in ac- 
cord with the evaluation given by the 
judges. 

b. With the score card, the rank of 
the pictures by the teachers and judges 
were in closer agreement than the 
teachers were with themselves when the 
grades given without and with the score 
card were compared, except in one case 
where the teachers were actually teach- 
ing on the grade level of the unit used 
in the experiment. 

c. Teaching experience in itself was 
no indication of superiority in the scor- 
ing of the pictures, 

d. Visual instruction courses. or 
work under a supervisor seemed to have 
had little effect in the ability to evaluate 
specific pictures for a designated unit 
of study, but the inclusion of so many 
who had had work only as practice 
teachers with no actual classroom ex- 
perience may have affected the results 
in this group. 

General Conclusions 

a. The extreme variation of individ- 
ual scores indicates a need of greater 
standardization in the important work 
of evaluating pictures for instructional 
purposes. 

b. It must be remembered that this 
score card on which the experiment 1s 
based is a compilation of the opinions 
of men and women who are working in 
this field of education and who are 
as nearly competent to judge standards 
as any group which is available. How- 
ever, they would be the first to disclaim 
authority in their opinions. The pro- 
posed score card offered in this study 
probably needs revision and refinement. 
It is a beginning from which perhaps 
a more reliable score card may be 
constructed. Some of the over-lapping 
qualities possibly should be combined. 
Other qualities, in actual practice, may 
be found to be over-emphasized. A 
more objective method of scoring each 
item might be more effective. Further 
experimentation is needed to determine 
more specifically the value of most of 
the qualities listed on the present score 
card. 

c. If classroom teachers and visual 
instruction directors will continue the 
work of testing and checking the 
qualities which are desirable for an in- 
structional picture, the results can be 
combined into a set of standards which 
will be a valuable contribution to edu- 
cation. 
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